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- Hating been employed many years in the Royal 
Forests, in the raising of young Plantations of Oaks 
for future Navies, and having sometime since published 
a book on the subject, which has caused considerable 
discussion among planters on the mode adopted by the 
Commissioners of Hia Majesty's Woods, Forests, &c. 
And as some of my statements have been misunderstood, 
misrepresented, and others wilAilIy omitted by a Mr. 
Withers, an attorney at Holt, in Norfolk, in his Letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, on tlie two modes of Planting, 
to serve certain purposes, whereby the blame, where it 
may be deserving, is endeavoured to be fixed upon me, 
who was a subordinate officer. 

Therefore I feel it incumbent upon me, in justifica- 
tion of my own Character, as well as to the Commissioners 
who adopted that mode of planting which has occasioned 
such discussion, and animadversion from Mr. Withers; 
and to endeavour to make things appear in their true 
light, as they oughtalways to appear. I have been accu- 
sed of obscurity in my writing,(it may appcarsotosome,) 
but I had my reasons, which might uc inferred from my 
book, entitled " Facts, Hints, &c." Having been thus 
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PUBLICLY CENSURED for acts I could Tiot controul, I feel it 
my duty to God, my Country, and myself, to explain 
and. refute those charges ; and as the same reasons in 
some measure still exist, (if I should still be thought ob- 
scure to some,) all I have to say at present is, that I have 
documentary evidence ready for the press if it should 
become necessary, which would shew some men and 
things in their true colours. 

It might not be amiss before I enter upon the main 
subjects, to state my reasons for presuming to become 
an author. I had the misfortune, (if misfortune it may 
be called,) to be envied by a superior officer, because I 
happened to know more about my business than he did, 
and possessed a little more zeal and anxiety for the real 
" benefit of the public." Consequently, through that 
hateful vice — envi/, he thwarted me in every endeavour 
to promote the success and welfare of the plantations 
under my charge,; and from thaijirst cause, though not 
in his lifetime, I was finally requested (/ could say some- 
thing more,) to retire from my employment in the Royal . 
Forests. Not satisfied with heaping every indignity and 
insult upon me, for anxiously exerting all my powers for 
the success of the plantations and the " public benefit," 
and it being very visible the plantations were making 
rapid progress under my management, as regards econo- 
my, profit, ant\ quick growth ; which in spite of all the 
obstacles thrown in my way could not but be acknow- 
ledged by his superiors. 

When I found my representations and zealous en- 
deavours for improvement should not be listened to, 
and that I should have no merit for bringing them into 
that promising state as described in my publication, but 
that those who thwarted me were to have the merit of 
my labour, discoveries, and reo/improvements. I had 
no other resource, in justice to myself, to prevent such a 
robbery, as I may justly term it, but to make it known 
to the Public, and to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners by that means, (as all my other endeavours had 
failed,) to pursue the course I had so earnestly recom- 



mended, not only for the " benefit of ihe pfiblic/' but 
their own true honour. For it has since been candidly 
and honourably acknowleged to me by a son of the 
person who was the cause of itj that he knew my system 
was right, and had no doubt the Commissioners would 
adopt it in a little time after I was removed, expressing 
his surprise at their conduct. 

Such was the cause and origin of my publication, 
as I never thought of such a thing but a very short time 
before I began to write it. And when I clearly saw it 
was fully determined to deprive me of my just merit, 
and "contemptuously trample upon me, " as Sir Henry 
Steuart has justly observed respectmg Mr. Wither's 
conduct towards me, if such circumstances had not 
occurred, whatever merit may have been, would natu- 
rally have devolved upon the Commissioners of woods, 
&c. and I had never been heard of in a public manner ; 
and it is very likely those experiments, discoveries, and 
improvements, would not have been made, at least, not 
by me. Thus we see, from "seeming evil good is still 
educed." 

Now to the main subject, Mr. Withers's letter to 
to Sir Walter Scolt, at the beginning of my publication. 
Mr. Withers seems to have misunderstood the nature of 
my appointment, as well as in other parts of it, owing, 
as 1 have before observed, that the design of it was for 
the conviction of certain persons, who I well knew could 
understand the hints ; and the public I knew could 
understand the facts and descriptiye parts. In the in- 
troduction to my book, I have said " Having been ap- 
" pointed by the late Lord Glenbervie, Surveyor General 
" of his Majesty's Woods, &c. to superintend the enclo- 
"sing, fencmg, draining and planting of Dean Forest, 
"in the year 1810." 1 should have said, "Having 
" been appointed by the late Lord Glenbervie, the Sur- 
veyor General of His Majesty's Woods, &c." at that 
time. Thus it appears, by the omission of ihe single ar- 
ticle, the, Mr. Withers misunderstood, or rather affected ' 
to misunderstand it, and clothed me with all the di gnitt 



o{ Surveyor General, or rather Tesponsibilily for all the 
" shame and virtuous indignation," that he tells us he 
feltj at what I had stated in my publication, respecting 
theplanling of the Forest of Dean ; when Ihioughout 
the whole work, it is evident enough 1 was acting 
under, and controlled by superior orders. 

Respecting Sir Walter's able essay on planting of 
waste lands, I in the main much admire it, except in 
some few particulars, which I shall lake the liberty to 
state ; as respects " the plants losing all difference of 
"appearance in their growth, at the period of ten or 
" twelve years after either mode of planting" — that 
depends upon circumstances, but that it will disappear 
after a. short period, I have no doubt, which depends 
upon soils, situations, and after management, not neces- 
sary to particularize at present, as 1 may have occasion 
to advert to it by-and-by. I coincide witli him entirely 
where he speaks of the manner of thinning planta- 
tions, as that is the way I have practised ; and how 
he describes elevated situations having been woofled 
by nature, from the the lower and sheltered situations 
upwards. Then, if we would but copy nature in iu r 
operations, surely we may get woods upon many, at 
present bare uncultivated tracts ; and as he justly ob- 
serves, the more sheltered and genial situations will 
first be covered, and afford slielter to the barren and ex- 
posed parts, and recommends hedges of larches, as 
shelter to the moat exposed parts ; I would also strongly 
recommend rows of Scotch firs to break off the winds, 
which if disposed in (hat form, according to my system, 
by breaking out the terminal buds, and shortening or 
cutting iu tiie terminal branches, at an early age, would 
thicken tlie liraiurhcs, foilage. or spines, on both the 
windward and leeward sides of the hedge, and extend 
the branches parallel to the prevailing winds, and afford 
shelter and room to the other tenderer deciduous kinds, 
which might be planted at first, or in a few years after- 
wards, as may be judged best according to the situation. 
I would recommend planting all at the same time, par?. 



ttcukriy if the plants were well set off. Where the soil 
19 very shallow and sterile, by putting a little good soil 
to the roots, at the time of planting, which can be done 
mucli cheaper that! attempting to trench such parts, as 
1 shall shew by example, from what I have seen effected 
upon bare rocks. 

Respecting what Sir Walter has said about pruning, 
he does not seem clearly to understand it, by saying 
that "Mr. Pontey's principles are indisputable, " whereas 
they are quite erroneous, in saying, the taking off the 
side branches increases the weight of timber in the stem, 
which I have clearly proved it does not, by the experi- 
ments published in my " Facts, Hints, &c." nor can I 
agree with him that " all authors are agreed, that to 
•' prune a tree when the sap is in motion, is the ready 
way to bleed it to death," nor that the sap all descends 
into the roots in the autumn, and reascends in the 
spring : see my reasons in my publication ; but i agree 
that spring and summer are the best seasons for pruning, 
if you wish to invigorate a tree ; and also, where he 
so justly observes, when speaking of the utility of judi- 
cious pruning: — "We must not leave trees to nature; 
" human skill and art avail themselves of the opera- 
" tioiis of nature, by encouraging and directing them 
•' towards such results as are most useful to mankind. 
" When we see nature raise a field of wheat, we may 
" expect to see her raise whole forests of clear straight 
" profitable trees ; till then we must be content to use 
" the plough and harrow in one case, and the hatchet 
"and pruning knife in the other." How just is the 
reasoning; but the rude hatchet in most cases may be 
dispensed with, when my system is fully understood and 
practised. Sir Walter says, (hat it may be considered 
as a maxim, that he who spares the axn hates the wood, 
but 1 say he who spares the knife and the finger and 
Ihumb, by neglecting to break out the terminal buds, 
ami pinching or cutting off a part of the strongest ter- 
minal shoots, at an early growth, "hates the wood;" 
a»by my method, that rude instrument, the hatchet. 



would scarcely ever be necessary, except for cutting 
them down. 

But the main question on which Mr. Withers has so 
fiercely attacked Sir Walter, and cited my " bad prac- 
tice," as he is pleased to term it, to corroborate his own 
correct notions, is where Sir Walter says, that "the 
" difference betwixt the growth of plantations, supposing 
" the soil and situation alike, and the plants put in with 
" equal care, seem to disappear after the ten or twelve 
" first years ; that the plant enjoys the benefit of having 
" its roots placed among earth, which has been 
" rendered loose and penetrable ,■ at a certain period 
" the fibres reach the subsoil, which the spade and 
" plough has not disturbed, and then the final growth 
" of the tree which has enjoyed this advantage is often 
" no greater than that on which no such indulgence 
" has been bestowed " 

To ridicule and expose Ihe above opinion of Sir 
Walter, Mr. Withers has taken the liberty to cull from 
my book, certain passages to prove, as he flatters himself, 
the fallacy of that opinion ; at the same time holding 
me up to ridicule, and endeavouring to bring me into 
contempt for the conduct of others, over whom I had 
no controul ; but has scrupulously omitted to notice those 
parts that told against his system. A more ungentlemanly 
and unfair attack cannot be conceived, both as it regards 
myself, and that important national subject, but it is 
Attorney like ! as it is too much the practice of his profes- 
sion in their anxiety to gain their cause, (no matter 
whether right or wrong,) by tactic and distorting facts, 
and holding out their opponent to ridicule, and endea- 
vouring by artifice to make the " worse appear the 
better reason." But I will appeal to the public, if such 
conduct is Ijecoming any man ; such mean, unfair deal- 
ing, I have no fear of exposing. 

In page 13, of his letter to Sir Walter, he gives a 
sneer at the description, as he says, I have given of 
myself, and of my capacity as Stirveyor General, with 
which he was pleased to dub me, although 1 distinctly 
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said I was only superintendaTit of the planting, &c.; berl 
seems pleased to cast a slur because 1 understand a f 
little of gardening, as if that would disqualify me froni' 
understanding any thing about planting ; now, one 
would think i was as likely to understand something 
about planting as an attoma/, so that we see in his very _ 
first onset he misrepresents me. 

Page 18, he complains of my "style being rather 
obscure;" to those whom it was chiefly intended for, 
and those who only wished to derive information, to 
avoid those difficulties that had occurred in ours and 
others practice for the future, and not to make a handle 
of it to suit their own conceit, I presume it is sufficiently 
clear. 

Page 20, where I gave a hint about keeping Nur- 
series clean, I must inform him and all Nurserymen 
who may feel hurt at it, that it was not intended for Nur- 
serymen generally, but for a person high in office, who 
said, (when I was urging the necessity of keeping the 
Nursery clean, on the score oi economy, as well as bene- 
fit to the plants,) that he had been through most 
of the Nurseries in the North of England, and that 
Nurserymen found that plants grew better among 
weeds, particularly the oak, it having a tap root, and 
absolutely forbid me to clean it, and it was suffered 
to remain in that state for two years before it was per- 
mitted to be cleaned ; this explanation 1 trust will suffi- 
ciently exculpate mo from ignorance on that head ; here 
again he alludes sarcastically to this Surveyor General 
having been formerly a Gardener. 

Page 23. He affects to understand by what I had 
stated, that all the original plants had failed, because it 
was not so clear to him as it might have been, but it 
suited his purpose to put that construction to condemn 
Sir Walter's heretical Scotch Sijstem, as he styles it. 

Page 24. Having stated that we had estimated, 
that two hundred thousand of the five year old oaks 
liad been destroyed by the mice, when he immediately 
BaT», " those were none of the five year old oaks origi- 



nally planted." Why a person could so barefacedly put 
such a thing in print, I will leave others to judjje ; there 
having been no others of that age planted when the 
estimate was made, as I had clearly enough stated, but, 
it suited his purpose to make it appear more glaring. 

Page 27. He has another blow at my incapacity 
as a superintend ant, and a side blow at some others, 
which excited strong feelings of " shame and virtuous 
indignation," but he should have let it fall upon the 
proper persons. 

Page 28. He gives me another slight rub about 
my hint to Nurserymen, and obstinate perseverance to 
the precious Scotch System. 

Page 39. A severe blow indeed ! " what arrogance 
"and self delusion, to write a book about planting, to 
" talk about the importance of early care and manage- 
" ment, to doubt the qualifications of Nurserymen for 
" raising plantations, and, in fact, to insinuate that few 
" persons, except himself, knew any thing about the 
"matter; why. Sir Walter, his opinions are more er- 
" roneous than yours, which is saying a good deal, 
'■ and may be some comfort for you to know. This 
"surely, (he continues,) beats every thing that was ever 
" put in print." This, I suppose, Mr. Withers thought 
would do for me. 

Pages 42 and 44. In his quotations from my book, 
it might easily be inferred who those hints were for, as 
it is clear I was not permitted to do what I recommended. 
There was one particular Nurseryman, that planted by 
contract, who was supposed to possess great skill and 
experience in these matters, who knew, and acknow- 
ledged it was lorong to leave the plants to nature, to be 
destroyed by the causes I pointed out, yet had not virtue 
enough to join me to get it redressed : no ; he told 
me he could not give his opinion against certain persons 
high in office ; yet all the censure is endeavoured to 
be fathered upon me. 

Page 47. Mr. Withers is again very lavish in Ids 
unjust aspersions of me and my bookj in order to damn 



it; a more unjust and mean attack cannot hardly bft 
conceived, and by a person, who I presume fancies him- 
self a g'cnf/emflnj who pretends to be labouring for irtl- 
provemenfs in Arboriculture. A curious way methinks, ' 
to misrepresent and make wilful omissions of Fflcfs ; but , 
forsooth, the Attorney would feel himself degraded to 
be working with one who was formerly a Gardener, but 
who has been struggling up hill, encountering evefV I 
hardship, obstacle, insult, and indignity, to assist in j 
accomplishing that great object, namely, an improve- 
ment in the art of arboriculture ; he also endeavours to I 
expel me out of the vineyard, and deprive me of the ' 
reward of my labour. 

Page 48. Mr. Withers makes another very ungen- 
tlemanly allusion to what I have said on the necessity 
of light to trees, not seeming to understand any thing 
himself of the nature of light, as respects its necessity 
to vegetation ; he immediately puts his friends in requi- , 
sition to help him , and he appears to have " many | 
friends" and a very bungling job they have made of it; 
but in this case I will state his own words : — 

" The notion entertained by this gentleman, that 
" trees derive their growth principally, if not entirely 
•' from light, and not from the soil, is really too a&sur^f to i 
" deserve any thing in the shape of an argument to I 
" refute it. If this were so, trees having equal light | 
" would grow as fast upon ordinary land as upon that ' 
" of the very best quality, and single trees would grow ' 
"■ much faster than those in groves and woods, though 
" the contrary in both cases is known to be the fact. 

I am indebted to a friend, to whom I submitted 
my manuscript for the following observation upon, i 
the above passage. \ 

Then ho gives his friend's opinion, with a quotation 
from a former pamphlet of his own. Now it appears 
his own ideas on the subject, as he states them, are nearly " 
siimilar to mine, only he doubts that trees take in any | 
nutriment by their leaves from the atmosphere. What I 
a pity it is, that a person who professes so much ardour 
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for improvements in plantiiiff^ should resort to such piti- 
ful means, to distort and nnsrepresent things, to gratify 
his own vanity^ and endeavour to make the public 
believe nobody knows any thing about planting but 
himself and his friends. 

What I said about light was, that I considered light 
" equally or more essential than air to the growth of 
plants, yet I had no doubt they were both mutually 
necessary," &c. 

As to his asserting it as a fact^ tliat single trees 
will not grow so fast, as those in groves and woods, 
/ might say is " too absurd to deserve an argument to refute 
it," supposing soil, warmth, and situation alike ; because 
aa I have fully proved by experiments, the tree with 
numerous branches increases faster than the tree with 
few branches, which must be the case with trees gene- 
rally crovyded in woods and groves, and by my system, 
the singletree might be made to advance in height, as 
fast ; but the Attorney's knowledge in these matters is 
profound, and must not be disputed. A very scientific 
gentleman, (John Clavering Wood, Esq.) in this county 
told a friend of mine, (J. F, M. Dovaston, Esq.) who 
were both subscribers to my book, that had 1 wrote 
nothing else good, my ideas about the necessity of light 
to trees, &c. would have constituted it a valuable work. 
But, Mr. Withers and his friends, have misunderstood 
me on the subject ; however, it appears it suited his 
purpose to totally misrepresent ine. 

Page 52. Mr. Withers has made another most 
unmerciful attack, both at me and Sir Walter, expres- 
sing great sorrow if Sir Walter had ever read 7ny book, 
fearing he had imbibed his ideas from certain parts of it ; 
but I must quote Mr. Withers's very words, to shew 
him in his true colours. 

" I should bere have taken my leave of Mr. Billing- 
" ton and his book, but the following paragraphs in 
"it bear so striking a resemblance to what you have 
" said on the same subject, that it almost induces a 
" suspicion of you liaving imbibed your ideas from them ; 



" I should hope however that is not the case, 1 shouliT 1 

" realli/ bo sorry to learn you had ever seen Mr. Billings 

"ton's book, for if after reading his statement of th^ 

" repeated failures in Dean Forest, arising- from th^' 

" adoption of, and obstinate adherence to the Scotch syS-i 

" tent of planting, — if I could believe you were fuilyl J 

''acquainted with all this at the time of writing youlf ^ 

" essay, it would be impossible to acquit t/ou on the scor^- 

" of ignorance. I must suspect that seeing the attontion , 

"of the public, had lately been strongly excited to th^ i 

"subject of planting upon scientific principles, an£l J 

" that the state of the public Forests would probably 1 

" be inquired into, you had put forth your Essay, witn I 

"the view of jnrfwcmg- the '" Lords of the soil." to believ^ 1 

" that the style of planting there pursued, was that whicH ] 

" produced the most pToJit, and was executed at th^ 

" least expencc ; and consequently that no blame wa^ I 

" imputable to those who have had the management of 

'■ this valuable part of the national property. If you have J 

"net-er rearf Mr, Billington's book, I most humbly apo-i 

" logise for the observations which I have just made, 

" hut, if you had read it before the publication of your 

" Essay, it will require a pen more persuasive even than 

" your own, to remove the suspicions that must be enter- ■! 

" tained of the motives which could induce a man of | 

"your transcendant ability, to give currency to such i 

" manlfestlj/ erroneous opinions on so important a sub- 

"ject." 

He then qtiotes some more paragraphs from mv ] 

book, whicli he was so fearful Sir Walter had imbibed I 

such "manifestly erroneous opinions from," and after 1 

such a despicable attack upon my publicatioHj to decry J 

it, and his insinuations about Sir Walter's motives fof^l 

writing his essay, he humbly and verv modestly apolo- I 

gizes to Sir Walter, but minrf, uponTOndition that he I 

" had never read Mr. Billington's book ;" but no apolog 

to me, nor none I wish from such a character ! V 

fearful this gentleman appears that any one should r 

ik : h e calls out cert ain parts " which were 
\^ ^sr^ 
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vaMoSle for Eis purpose, to be passed over unobserved." 
(See Wither's letter to Sir Henry Steuart, in his at- 
tack upon Sir Walter,) and studiously avoids noticing 
any thing that would tell against hiin, and endeavours 
with all his might to decry it, to prevent any one look- 
ing at it, fearing they should detect his art, by looking at 
both sides of the question, and have the temerity to 
judge for themselves. 

After this grand attack, finding himself a little 
exhausted, he summons two more of his friends to sup- 
port him ; and at page 66 and 67, he congratulates 
himself upon his supposed victory, iind fancies that he 
has at last given the deadly hlovj, (as he expressed it 
in his onset with Sir Walter,) to that cheap, hole- 
digging, short-sighted Scotch system, which is be says 
calculated to bring only loss and disappointment to 
those who adopt it, and that Sir Walter by tlie autho- 
rity and speciousness of bis style, was endeavouring 
to revive, and prop up those heretical, barbarous, and 
vulgar notions on this important branch of rural econo^ 
my, to which this doughty champion thought he had 
given the deadly blow. Is not this like arrogance and 
self conceit? 

He then gives a sort of estimate of the supposed 
profit and loss attendant upon the two systems, stating 
the immense profit attending his favourite one, and the 
loss by the short-sighted, which it is not necessary to 
quote. Then he very modestly "assumes that trees plant- 
ed upon trenched land, will annually increase at the 
rate of fifteen inches in height, and one and a half in 
circumference at the base," and that trees planted upon 
the scotch system will only increase six inches in height, 
and half an inch in circumference. In this case he has 
to call for the assistance of one of his " many friends." 
But mark the subtlety of our hero, he never gives the 
most distant allusion to the experiments I had made od 
the growth of some plants that were planted at Chop- 
well on tlic Scotch system, or even a worse, for in that 
case there was scarce any hole made, but just a small spit 



taken out to admit the roots of the plant, and then pu^^ 1 
dowD again upon the roots without any care, provide^ 
the roots were covered ; which method I have described 
in my publication. Whereas in the Forest of Dean, th^ ' 
the method of holing was a sort of trenching, as the 
holes were generally made six months or more to puU 
verize the soil before the plants were put in ; yet from that 
other apparently slovenly way, what did 1 bring them^ 
to iu a short period after I began to admit light an4 I 
voom, and to prune them according to my system, J 
Why '. on this decryed system, there were larches increase I 
iug in girt, at three feet from the ground, upwards of twq 
inches, and oaks more than one inch in girt annually ; 
t^nd oaks that have increased in height from three to 
fiye feet in a year ; then surely they may be averaged as 
high as Mr. Withers's upon his super-excellmt system. 
Not a word about the great profits 1 was begiiining to 
mftke from the thinnings of the larches alone, in ten 
years from being planted, and from tvventy to thirty feet 
HI length, some of which I sold at sixpence each, and 
which must have increased from two to three feet in height 
annually; besides the rapid progress the oaks and other 
kinds ot trees were making under my management, all 
which i have described mmutely and faithfully in my 
book. But these fact^ were not "valuable" for Mr. 
Wilhei"s's purpose; not a word of this is alluded to by 
him, it is all kept in the back ground, for what reason 
may easily be conceived. I ask is this fair, either 
towards me, the system, or the public; does this not 
savour of his profession. 

I cannot describe the feelings I experienped when 
I was deprived of carrying on my experiments any fur- 
ther, and driven from my favourite employnient, and 
from such motives, not only on my own account, but for 
the real credit and honour of the commissioners of woods, 
&c. For had 1 been permitted to go on wilh the system 
I was pursuing, and earnestly soliciting to be continued, 
1 am coiiBdcnt there would have been such a mass of 
those stubborn things culled f^acls, both as r^gafds ecq- 



nomy, profit, and useful growth of the plants, furnished 
with all those "prerequisites," as Sir Henry Steuart terms 
them, for every purpose they might be wanted for. 
There would have been my darling children of the Forest, 
as Sir Walter calls them, whom I had been training 
and nursing up in the " way they should go," like 
" arrows in a quiver," for our defence, I mean the Com- 
Tnissioners as well as my own ; witnesses that could not 
be biassed by bribery, vanity, self-interested motives, 
or any other cause whatever ; witnesses that could be 
depended upon, who would speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth : and there they are, I presume, to tes- 
tify to the truth of what I say, as regards their growth 
and usefulness, from the culture they received from me. 
I can defy Mr. Withers and all the advocates for his 
system, to prove to the contrary ; they may assert 
what they will, but saying is not proving a things. 
There would have been no occasion to apply to Sir 
Henry Steuart, nor any other persons, for their opinions 
on the comparative merits of the two systems, as res- 
pects economy, profit, utility, and quick growth, bearing 
in mind the nature of the ground, and situations from local 
circumstances ; here would have been facts from expe- 
rience, instead of opinions of theorists. Lord Bacon has 
said, "it were to be wished experienced men would be- 
come writers, as such would make learning solid -dnA fruit- 
ful, as experience is the perfectorof arts, and the most sure 
and expert teacher in any art ;" neither would my book 
have been published, as before stated, nor indeed does 
it appear probable that the subject would have beea 
discussed for some lime yet, as it appears it is from 
my publication this excitement has arisen, and things 
might have remained unnoticed, and passed over until 
they were forgot ; for observe, Sir Walter's Essay, Mr. 
Withers's Two Letters, and Sir Henry Steuart's Plan- 
ter's Guide have been written sincel published my Facts, 
Hints, &c. Whether Sir Walter was retained to write 
upon the subject, like'.Sir Henry, 1 am notable to say, 
hut Mr. Withers seems to insinuate as much, so that 
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here we see Divine Providence working unseen, and 
" from seeming evil still educing good." So that notwith- 
standing all my unmerited sufferings and hard usage, I 
do not regretj for 1 should not have known what I do 
know, and the art of Arboriculture will be accelerated 
and improved through it^ for had 1 not been opposed 
by overbearing persons, whom I was certain knew little 
or nothing from experience, I should perhaps never 
have turned my mind ardently to the subject, nor to try 
experiments; but having been accused. First, that by cut- 
ting otfonly part of the larch branches, would bleed the 
plants to death. — Secondly, that when from that opera- 
tion they had made more numerous and vigorous healthy 
shoots, even that was said had injured them, and that 
oak plants throve better among weeds, and when they 
were overtopped and shaded by other trees, &c. Well, 
what did I do ? not as Mr. Withers, and some others, who 
apply to my friends to know their opinions, nor did I 
consult what different writers or planters had said upon 
it ; no, not even Mr. Pontey, for I had my doubts about 
his principles, but I set to work immediately to try 
experiments, to see whether I really had injured them, 
as was asserted by such supposed very experienced 
superior gentlemen, to demonstrate and convince them 
by practical proof, but it was all In vaiu ! for one of 
them told me he would not be convinced. They were 
determined not to acknowledge it, and what were the 
results of my experiments any one may see, by looking 
carefully at my tahlc of experiments on tlie different 
modes of pruning, and wliat 1 have said on the subject 
in my publication ; and here it is interesting to the 
moralist to observe how the human mind is set to work 
undgl" adverse circumstances, and what great results are 
often brought about by seemingly trivial causes, and 
the means that were taken to degrade, keep ine down, 
and trample upon me, and deprive me of any celebrity, 
has had through the goodness of the Almighty, who can 
counteract such crafty designs, and 1 trust will still have 
the contrary effect, which time will prove, " thanblgod ;" 
— but 1 must return to Mr, Withers. 
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At page 74 he maintains it is much better to plant 
a few acres upon his improved system, than a greater 
quantity upon the barbarous Scotch system, and tells us 
of some objections that have been raised against his sys- 
tem by a Mr. Fleming, Editor of the British Farmer's 
Magazine, where he asks, could manure and labour be 
found at the rate of £16 an acre in the inaccessible regions 
of the Irish and Scotch estates. This Mr. Withers say^ 
" is not a. fair way of putting tlie question ; for where, 
" I ask, is the necessity of a proprietor planting all thfe 
" waste land he possesses, unless his means allow him 
"to do it effectually? why apply over a large trad of 
" country that expenditure which might be more profit- 
" ably employed on a smaller space ? why expend upon 
" eight acres the sum which might to be confined to two ? 
" Profit, and profit alone in this view of the subject ought 
" to be the object of the planters, and if that object can 
" be more effectually secured by laying out £16 upon 
" an acre than expending it upon four acres, why should 
" not the owner confine his operations to that one single 
" acre, and leave the remaining three acres to be im- 
" proved till some future time, as circumstances might 
"permit?" and so on; but 1 must not transcribe too 
much, as it will make my pamphlet too long. Now 
if Mr. Withers had ever travelled out of Norfolk, or 
or read much except Law Books, he must have known 
that there were many such places in England and Wales, 
like the Scotch and Irish estates, and that the forest of 
Dean is nearly similar. How he would have trench- 
ed those almost inaccessible steeps, and grubbed up those 
innumerable roots, the remains of the former trees and 
underwood, and trenched up the rocks and stones, 1 
cannot imagine ; had he ever seen the country, and 
nature of the ground, with all its incumbrances, I believe 
he would have been of a different opinion, and not quite 
so sanguine that his favourite theory will soon be uni- 
versaUy adopied. And lean tell him another thing for 
" his comfort," that we trenched about fifty acres more 
or less, in different parts of the Forest ; and where we 



could choose the land for Nurseries, planted it wiffj^ 
young trees, soiiie of whicli we were obliged to take up 
again, after remaining three or four years without making 
any progress in some parts of this trenched land, ana 
replant them again in better soils and situations before 
we could plant them out for good, so that they remained 
in that trenched and pulverized ground three, four, o^ 
five years before they set off ; so that could he have higi j 
fine theory universally put in practice by the ' Lords of 1 
the soil,' both Mr. Withers and the Lords who adopted 
it would find their disappointments and difficulties to 
encounter the same as we did ; would find that plants 
would not always rush up as Mr. Withers finely pictures 
to himself, like they do in Norfolk, in his enriched fine 
land ; they would find they would get up very irregularly, 
and very slowly in numerous cases. He again applies to 
a friend to make a calculation of the profit and loss re- 
sulting from the adoption of either system ; very fine 
this ; those calculations and reasonings are very plau- 
sible and flattering upon paper, to the imreflecting, anq 
those who look at only one side of the question. 

But what almost " beats every thing that ever was 
put in print," is this ; after all this tirade and vituperation 
against me, Sir Walter, and the short-sighted, hole-digr' I 
ging heretical Scotch system, and the unqualified praise 
of his own enlightened system, as being universally th6' 
most proper ; when Mr. Fleming enquires where the 
dress and manure is to be found in those inaccessibld' 
regions, he says, " I know nothing of Ireland, nor Scot-^ 
" land, and therefore cannot answer this enquiry in the 
" manner 1 could wish, and 1 take this opportunity of 
" stating distincth/, that my observations as to the ne- 
" cesqHy of preparing* the soil for trees are meant to be ' 
" confined to that part of the United Kingdom where f * I 
" reside " Now, reader, does not this " beat every thing ' 
that ever was put in print?" would not one be apt to' 
imagine Mr. Withers had never been out of Norfolk, 1 
or else he musthave known there were many places in ^ 
England and Wales similar to those inaccessible regioni ^ 



of Scotland and Ireland ; but if they are inaccessible, 
how could they be planted? 

To elucidate this subject I will just state what has 
been done in this County, Shropshire, by a tradesman, 
who has no pretensions to scientific or phytological 
knowledge. This tradesman has a small estate on 
the borders of Wales, not inaccessible, but upon a con- 
siderably elevated hill composed of rock, forty acres 
of which were unfit for agricultural purposes, which he 
has planted ; but about six or seven acres of it were 
a bare rock, which lies rather flat, resembling a bed 
of lava, which had been afterwards burst into chinks or 
clefts ; he proposed planting that bare part as well as 
the other, for which he had to encounter the opposition 
and jokes of his family and friends ; they were sure 
nothing would grow there, where there was no soil, and 
such a "severe exposure." Well, having observed a 
Scotch fir, which had by chance, either by birds or chil- 
dren carrying a cone or seed there, growing in one of 
the chinks, (there happening to be a large Scotch fir 
tree at no great distance,) and reflecting how rocks 
naturally got covered with earth, first by lichens, moss, 
grass, leaves, &c. growing, and successively decay- 
ing, leaving the decayed substance in the chinks and 
hollow parts, he thought any body could plant in the 
common way, and in favourable situations; but to get 
that bare rock covered with wood, he must do something 
out of the common way, and go out of the beaten track ; 
accordingly, having observed some soil in hollow places 
not far from the outsides of this rock, he engaged some 
labourers, and set them lo work without acquainting bis 
friends of his project, (goes himself to direct the opera- 
tions,) with one man to dig up the soil and fill baal^ts, a 
woman to lift them upon the children's heads who carried 
it, and put a basketful or two in a place, where he directed 
and pointed out into the chinks and hollows ; where 
the clefts were too narrow another man Iiad to break 
them wider, so as to admit a little more soil. Thus witli 
two men at twenty pence, and a woman atone shilling. 



and six boys and girls at eig;ht pence [jer day, in foufi 
days he got carried upon the heads of those children, a i 
sufficient quantity of soil to fill the chinks and holes 
over six or seven acres of bare rock, for the trifling sutii | 
of £1. I3s. 4d. This work was performed in the montft I 
of June, with unprepared earth, just as it was dug; ud 
in its crude state ; in the autumn following he planted 
it with seedlings of different kinds, such as larch, ash^' 
Scotch firs, afterwards walnuts, nuts, &c. This was 
about four years ago, and now there are growing numbers 
of fine thriving plants, three or four feet high, and others 
of a smaller size coming forward, as there have been some 
very unfavourable summers since he commenced his ope- 
rations, This account I had from the gentleman bun- 
self, Mr. Richard Hilditch, Cheesemonger, Shrewsbury, 
and have seen the place myself. Thus in a few more 
years he will have the gratification of seeing this naked 
unsightly rock, covered with healthy and beautiful 
" Children of the Forest," which, according to Mr. Wi- 
thers's theory, might have exposed its useless hu<je bare 
back to the sky for ages to come, as it has done for ages 
that are past. Now all this has been accomplished by 
a person who does not boast of any pretensions to scien- 
tific principles or phytological knowledge, but who is 
endued with a tolerable share of a very necessary requi- 
site — common sense, to think and act for himselt^ and not 
be blindly guided or deterred by others opinions. 

Now I am upon this subject of rock, and so much 
is contended for depth, richness, and goodness of soils 
for trees, and that they will not thrive or arrive at any 
considerable degree of perfection without rich and ma- 
nured soils ; let me ask such sticklers for rich soils, how 
it Comes to pass that trees thrive in these crannies and 
chinks of rocks without nni/ soil, and of such prodigious 
sizes that we have read of in the West Indies ; and per- 
haps in other climates they will say some trees have 
different appetites and org-ans to others, and can intro- 
suscept food out of stones, &c. I have; seen an instance 
Jstely, in the vicinity where I now reside, (Harmer Hill, 



near Shrewsbury,) of a fine oak jf rowing out of a rock of 
sandstone, composed of very thick horizontal layers, 
without any perpendicular fissures near it, with huge 
masses both above and below the roots, and there are 
large stumps of several others in the like fissures, with 
healthy vigoi'ous branches. One of these oaks measured 
at the base, 4 feet 9 inches in girt, and about 25 feet in 
height, on the south-west aspect of a perpendicular rock, 
without any aid from soil, shelter, (except rock,} or 
art, but healthy and vigorous, with plenty of side 
branches ; another was 3 feet 9 inches girt at the base, and 
nearly as hi^h as the former, and the old stumps seemed 
larger, but I could not get to them, to measure or ex- 
amine them closely, the rock was so perpendicular. Now 
I would ask how these trees are supported m such vigour ; 
here is no rich, congenial, pulverized soil ; nothing but 
the roots crammed between two immense layers of sand- 
stone ? I would not have repeated the question, having 
hinted at such circumstances in my book, only I find it so 
pertinaciouly contended for by some late writers, that 
every thing depends upon pulverized rich soil to feed 
the roots, at all stages of their growth. 

But I seem to forget ray friend Mr. Withers. At 
page 91, on the subject of pruning and thinning planta- 
tations, he acknowledges he Vinnvisvery little himself, and 
immediately flies to his friends for assistance, and o;ives us 
their opinion^, but very carefully avoids giving the least 
hint of what I have said upon the subject, so fearful does 
he seem that any one should read my hook ; although. 
Sir Henry Steuart, has been pleased to pay me one 
compliment in his Planters Guide, in page 481, on the 
subject of pruning and thinning trees, he says " That 
" he will find in the more homely and unpretending; 
" production of Huncst William Bilh'ngton, probably 
"the best insiructionii for performing those two pro- 
" cesses, (pruning and thinning \\\a\\ia.t\ons) that exist 
" in the language, together wilh nmch good seus*^ and 
"judicious practice in several other deparlmeuts;" and 
one of Mr. Wifhers's friends hai* informed him, '* (hat 



'• he never saw nor heard of the ^stem till he saw Mr;' ' 
*' Billiiigton's Book," except haviiio; practised some- 
thing; like it himself; yet we see Mr. Withers nevef 
mentions a word about my method, but gives those of J 
his friends. 

TLe opinion of one of them is conflicting and con- 
tradictory to itself, and tells him what Mr, Miller^,' 
who toas a Gardener, had written upon the subject, witli"| 
the opinions of several others. 1"he last he mentions 
is more clear upon the subject ; and one would verily 
have thought he had read my book, and imbibed hia 
ideas from it, which Mr. Withers was so afraid Sir 
Walter had done, and which he has taken so much 
pains to prevent olhers looking into it, telling them 
it is nothing but a " mass of contradictions," It is 
rather surprising he should be so fearful of any one 
seeing sucn a " mass of contradictions." — Very good 
my friend : this friend of Mr_ Withers calls it " cutting 
in," giving nearly the same reason that I have, but in 
rather difl'erent words ; what I have termed " shortening 
the branches," he has termed " cutting in." I wonder 
whether tbey thought I bit or broke the ends off; but 
1 shall have to refer to this subject hereafter. 

Mr. \\ithers concludes this famous letter to Sir 
AValter in the following words, which will show what a 
man can do and sa/f. 

" 1 should here conclude, but F caimot do so with- 
" out observing, that although I have freely canvassed 
" your doctrines, and on some occasions expressed my- 
" self with rather too much warmth, 1 have been inffu- 
" enced by no personal or prejudiced feelings towards 
" you or your countrymen, but solclif by a desire to pfe- 
" vcDt the spread o^iarong notions on the important sub- 
" ject of planting. If I have in any instance done yoii 
" injustice, by misrepresenting your motiiiea, or misitat- 
" ing your opinions, I shall be not only happy to cor- 
'• red, but to apologise for my error ; and on the other 
*' hand, if my humble arguments, homespun and tinvar- 
" nished as they are, should have the effect of altering 



" those opinions, T feel confident thut your candour will 
" induce you to acknowledge it, and thai you will not 
"suffer your great name to be used as a sanction for 
"practices, which will in most cases proie extremely 
" injurious in their results to those who adopt them in 
" private life, and cannot be too highly censured, when , 
** followed at the public expence in great Natiouaft^ 
" undertakings." ^| 

JH ere then is a specimen of an a'torney's art; rf 
salve for a broken head ; not a word of an apolog^y 
to me it' he had misunderstood or misrepresented ine. 
I suppose he thought he could act towards me in the. 
manner I have shown he has done with impunity : pei 
haps he thought 1 was some Scotch Gardene 
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I must now make a few observations on certain 
passages in Sir Henry Steuart's Planter's Guide, with 
some remarks and information on the quality of timber, 
as affected by quick growth, or other causes not ad- 
verted to by Sir Henry, or Mr. Withers in his letter to 
him on that subject, nor any others that I have heard of, 
1 must acknowledge in the first place, that I have read 
Sir Henry's book with great satisfaction and pleasure; 
yet 1 must take the liberty to differ from him on some 
subjects. 

The first thin"; I shall notice, is at page 6 In his 
Planter's Guide, where speaking of Agriculture, and 
Horticulture, and that planting is considered a secon- 
dary brani h of Horliculture. He says, "It is to our 
"Southern neighbours that we are indebted for the 
"knowledge of most of the useful and elegant arts; 
" Let us, in this instance take the lead ourselces, and 
" by instituting a society for the improvement of Arbo- 
" riculture exclusiveli/, endeavour in that department to 
" repay them some portion of those weighty obliga- 
" tions." Now this Is singular enough at the beginning 
of his book, for in my publication, I have a whole sec- 
tion stating the low state of the art of Arboriculture, 
and how very far it was behind the other arts, parti- 



cularly Agriculture, and Horticulture, pointing out the 
great necessity of establishing an InNtitution of this 
kind. Whether Sir Henry will lay claim (from that 
circumstance) to being the first to suggest the necessity 
of an Institution of the kind, 1 do not know, it might be 
supposed he had mi6i&ed the notion of the necessity of 
such an Institution from reading my book ; but mind, I 
did not wish it instituted for Englishmen exclusively. 
No, I suggested it for the united empire, without any 
distinction ; I would have been willing for persons from 
any part of the empire to have associated in it, without 
distinction of country, opinion, or profession, even mere 
Gardeners, self-sufficient, and ignorant, as he says (hey 
are, if they had an inclination to study it. I would just 
hint, cannot we do without Germans? And who did I 
call upon to institute one, but his Majesty's Commission- 
ers of Woods, Forests,&c. from whom it would have ema- 
nated with a good grace, and done great honour, espe- 
cially if they would condescend to hear the opinions of 
practical men ; even, though, they happened to be Gar- 
deners, and not pretending to work by scientific prin- 
ciples, or phytological knowledge. How forcibly does 
my motto apply here — " When the rich man speakclh, 
every one holdeth his tongue, and look what he saith; 
they extol it to the clouds. But if the poor man speaks, 
they say what Fellow is this; and if he stumble they 
will help to overthrow him." 

I hope the present Noble Lord at the head of that 
department, will endeavour to institute one, a Nation- 
al, not a partial one; or else that His Majesty will 
cause one to be instituted, and become the patron him- 
self, and then we may be sure it will be a liberal one ; 
then we may hope to see a better practice inculcated 
and introduced in the Royal Forests, for example, as 
that will avail more than precept ; for there cannot be 
but one true way, as respects the pruning and training 
of Forest Trees. It would appear rather mysterious 
to some, that Sir Henry had made no acknowledgment 
ill his workf that [ had suggested the uece&sity of an 



'boriciutural society ; it is no mystery to me, 

and circumstances may develope the cau;se. 

At page 85, Planter's Guide, Sir Henry has des- 
canted copiously on Light, as being indispensably neces- 
sary to plants. How exactly it agrees with what I have 
stated on the siime subject in my book, pa^^e 140, and 
yet how am 1 held up to ridicule by Mr, VVithers and 
his friends. 

Page 92, Planter's Guide. There he says, that 
" if the branches of a tree are scarce, so also are the 
roots." Here again one would suppose he had read my 
book, and imbibed my notions; but it muht be observed 
if the tree never had many branches, the roots would 
be ievf also. 

Page 93 and 94. In treating of the various uses of 
leaves and branches, is what 1 have always contended 
for, and which my system is calculated to procure those 
properties and requisites in every particular sense Sir 
Henry describes. 

Page 97. He supposes we could not get cleai^ 
tall straight timber, but in the interior of woods ; bat 
if my system was rightly understood and practised, I 
have no doubt but we could very easily obtain it, but 
perhaps nut quite so long in the stem. 

Page 98. He justly observes that we must endea- 
vour, if possible, to follow the example of nature in all 
our undertakings. This is what I have always studied 
and endeavoured to do, and what 1 conceived my ideas 
lead to ; that the stem must be increased in bulk by 
the greater number of branches, by observing the 
growth of larch, elm, poplar, with some others, and 
that the stem might be extended in length, by prevent- 
ing the branches from extending and becoming; too 
large, which my system is so admirably calculated to 
effect ; hut I should also admit, in part also, from read- 
ing Dr. Darwin's Phytologia, many years ago, where he 
describes how trees are increased in thickness by the 
buds and young shoots of trees. 

Page 102, Planter''s Guide. Here I exactly agree 
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with Sir Henry, that if Arboriculture, like Agriculture, ] 
was properly understood and practised, greater projiU \ 
and greater pfeasure would be derived from it. I coulfl 1 
expatiate on thig delightful pursuitj but must denjr 
myself of that gratification. 

Page 109. Here he dilates on the utility of leavds 
and branches upon the stems of trees, to prepare thetA 
for transplanting. How exactly does this coincide with 
my practice, and how admirably is my system calcu- 
lated to give to trees all those prerequisites and protect- 
ing properties he so finely describes. 

Page 134. He supposes that the roots are thfe 
mouths of plants, taking in or rejecting what is proper ;_ 
this I mucli doubt, after the plant is established and j 
furnished wilh branches and leaves; witness trees groW- i 
ing in nothing but rock. 

Page 128. What Sir Henry says oftap-roots having 
a power to renew and multiply themselves, is my opinion, 
and what 1 have staled in my work ; on that point we 
coincide exactly. 

Page 130. What he says on the utility of branches 
in augmenting the stem, is what 1 have contended foi*, 
and agree that they may be thinned, or taken off with 
prudence and judgement, when the top is sufficiently 
advanced, and all the proper requisites for beauty, oi^ i 
naraent, utility, hardiness, &c. have been acquired ; but 
that any doubt should be entertained, of the error of 1 
Mr. Pontey's principles of pruning, viz. that by cutting 
off the branches from the stem increases its bulk, is sur- 
prising and utterly erroneous ; if people would but ob- 
serve and reflect upon trees in their natural state, and > 
the experiments I have made and published, for the in- 1 
formation of the public, have clearly and fully demon- 1 
strated the Fact, that the more numerous the branchy 
GO the tree are, the faster it will increase in substance ; 
and there can be no doubt but the quality of the timber 
is also improved by their not being suffered to grow to 
too large a size on the stem. 

Page 137, Respecting turning the leeward side of 
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a tree to the wiiidward, wheii removed. Sir Henry ap- 
pears to think nobody has thought of or practised it 
but himself, as well as several other particulars which 
he fancies no one could think of or practice but himself, 
who is possessed of so much phytological science ; but 
I can inform him I always did so, when there appeared 
any remarkable difference, always giving the tree a 
little inclination to the windward, if exposed to the 
wind in its new situation ; and I have always considered 
the notion of planting a tree with the same side towards 
the light, or the same quarter which it enjoyed before 
transplanting as of no consequence, and of course never 
practiced it, except for wall trees or evergreen shrubs, 
where it could not nor would be proper to reverse them, 
and have " cut in" or shortened the branches on the 
windward side of the tree, to increase more numerous 
branches and leaves, to acquire the protecting as well as 
the increasing properties, and even lastened tlie branches 
back to that side, when the wind had forced them out 
of their natural position. Sir Henry, will observe this 
was practiced by a person who has not boasted of 
scientihc principles and phytological intelligence 1 

Page 158. At this page Sir Henry speaks of trees 
losing their leading shoots, and becoming bushy and | 
clump-headed in bad soils and exposed situations ; but 
I can tell him the like will occur in any exposed, or even 
sheltered situation, and in any soil, from numerous other 
causes besides bad soils or exposed situations, which he 
might have noticed in my book, if they are left to 
nature, without the assistance of ^?-f, all which might 
be renewed and prevented by my system, which I shall 
by taking example from Sir Henry, venture to call the 
Biltingtonian System o( pruning, (or rather a preventa- 
tative or anticipation of pruning, as it is generally un- 
derstood) which a particular friend of mine, J. F. M. 
Dovaston, Esq. of Westfelton, in this County, who is 
an ardent lover of trees and planting, and who much 
admired what I have advanced in my flints. Facts, §c. 
but particularly on the subject of pruning and light. 
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which he has been pleased to term the Billmgtomnn ^^ 
tern, and ■when the trees have been treated accordin^^ 
to that system, he said tliey were Billingtonised . I trusf ' 
I shall be excused from egotism for introdnclnj;; fhesrf^l 
new termsj having such high authority as Sir Henry*' f 
Steuart, and consid«riitg the means that have beeni ] 
taken to deprive me of any merit, and lay vndeservk 
blame upon me, for it is evident I was the fii"st to puhii 
iish the system. By looking at the datesof the late work#T 
on planting, and from it having been the result of my ow^l 
observation and experience, 1 submit 1 have as good rt J 
right to introduce a new term as Sir Henry, who has in*!* 
trodueeti so many, such as "decaltation," " transference,"'*" 
"introsusception," " staring view," with many more, I 
of what advantage they may be to the improvement c 
the art, I leave others to judge. 

Page 161. Sir Henry again dwells upon the r 
silyofan Arboricultural society, to place the art on i 
footing of respectability ; and surely I shall be excused T 
if I feel a little gratified as being the first to pouit out then 
utility, and to snggest the propriety of having ono.^ 
instituted. 

Page 221. Sir Henry inculcates the necessity of J 
preparing trees in old plantations, to obtain the prere^T 
cjuisites for the transplanting of large trees, or having j 
transplanting nurseries. How admirably does the BiWi 
lingtonian System of pruning effect all these purposes/^ 
having practiced it on the young trees in the nursery i ' 
Chopwell, as well as in tlie plantations which I hav 
described in my book. One might suppose from whaf 
Sir Henry has said on the subject, lie had committed thrf- 
crying sin, according to Mr, Withers, of having ' imbibed^ 
just opinions from reading my work, so nearly do ■ 
ideas coincide. 

Page 137. At this place he describes the niannef i 
of taking up the large trees with their roots extendinjp 
a great length from the stem, in a manner similar ttf 
what I have described when raising the roots of thdi 
fi-uititrecs at Brocklcsby many years ago, (which! Iiavrf 



minutely described in my publicalion,) with many other 
trees of various sorts and sizes, which I have had occa- 
sion to transplant, and with the best success, even when 
I was " an ignorant, blind, self'sufficient Gardener," and 
even since 1 once transplanted a yew tree of a very great 
size, apparently about one hundred years old, but we 
had not a "Machine," nora " Machiner," like Sir Henry, 
yet we made shift to remove it and plant it again, but 
as to the retahiing bank or bolstering up of the nucleus 
of the roots, with prepared soil and manure to put among 
and outside the roots at the extremities, with copious 
supplies of water the first season, I did not omit, and I 
presume from the state it was in when I saw it last, a 
year or two after its " transfer ance," that it is alive now 
and flourishing ; moreover, I can tell him whenever 1 
removed a tree, I always took care to have as long roots 
to it as possible, and took the same precautions nearly 
in securing the body or nucleus of the roots as Sir Henry 
has described, by the retaining bank, and spreading out 
the others, keeping them near the surface, and covering 
them in a similar way, and never used stakes for supports, 
as I always contrived to select, take them up in a proper 
manner, aud plant them, so as they would require none. 
I would ask, is it not surprising that a person who does 
not pretend to scientific principles or phytological know- 
ledge, should come so near in practice to Sir Henry Steu- 
art, who appears to have such an abundant stock, it we are 
to judge from the words and terms he so profusely uses. 
Page 441. In the notes on the article pruning, Sir 
Henry's and my opinions coincide respecting Mr. Pon- 
tey's system ; " he believes it has done more harm 
than good," of which truth I am certain, and he says, " no 
writer of Ko(e, except Mr. Loudon, has seemed to cast a 
doubt upon it." Surely, Sir Henry had act recollecttsd 
what I had proved and published upon the subject, but 
I beg pardon. Sir Henry does not consider me of aviy 
note I suppose he will say, "What Fellow is this," 
for there appears a design to keep me down, as it was 
said when 1 was trampled upon at Chop well, — " keep 
him down now he is dozen." 



It appears by Sir Henry that both Pontey and Sang 
maintained that thesame bulk of timber may be obtained 
in the same time by a few branches, as by many, which 
I have indisputably proved to be wrong, and yet Sir 
Henry has not thought it worth his while to notice it; 
perhaps it was not valuable for his purpose. 

Page 443, He again says, " perhaps there is no 
" author of the present time who has written more judi- 
" ciously on the effects produced on wood, by means 
"of culture, of which pruning necessarily forms an im- 
" portant part than Mr. Loudon, and I feel more parti- 
" cular satisfaction in appealing to him in this place, as 
" I have had occasion to difller from him in another point 
" respecting wood," "Itis remarkable," says Mr. Lou- 
don, " that this snbjecthas never specificially engaged the 
attention of those who have written on planting ;" pro- 
bably Mr. Loudon had not seen my work when he said 
that, or else he must have observed that was one of my 
special, and most particular objects, as every thing almost 
depends upon that particular subject, which I have fully 
proved, and yet Sir Henry seems to haveforgoUen every 
thing I had said upon it, though afterwards he paid me 
such a compliment, that "Mr. Billington's book proba- 
" bly contained the best instructions for performmgtliose 
" two important processes, (pruning and thinning of 
" trees) thaii exist in the Language, together with much 
" good sense and judicious practice in several other 
" departments." 

It is rather curious Sir Henry should entirely omit 
any o( ihnit good sense, Judicious practice, and lliose best 
instructions ; never mentions the discovery I had made, 
that if larches were planted in wet or tenacious soils too 
early in the season, before February, they would be sure 
to perish, as the roots would decay, which I have clearly 
shewn in my work ; but that, with the other discoveries 
and improvements I made, are kept out of sight, to be 
awarded to himself and countrymen, as I shall shew 
by-and-by, and I cannot butsunnise there is something 
more than nieots the eye, which will be made clearer 
shortly. 
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Page 447. Sir Henry after descanting a good deal 
on the dillerent methods of pruning by different authors, 
with several true opinions of his own, he has the follow- 
ing words : — " With these objects in view, it is pleasing 
"to observe that the judicious system of " cw/fing in' is 
'■ now adopted by many persons of acknowledged repu- 
" tatiou ; this consists when we displace side branches, 
" in cutting away at first a third part or more at the extre- 
" mity, and retaining two-thirds, or even less, but we 
" must defer the removal of the entire bough till the 
" following, or even another season ; thus it will be 
" found by the simplest principles of vegetable phisio- 
" logy that the power of increasing in size, which the 
" bough possessed will by this process be sensibly dimi- 
" nished, so that after a year or two it may be removed 
" with the least possible risk of injury to the quality of 
" the wood ; the same way if a terminal bud be removed, 
" whether by accident or intention, a similar result will 
" follow, although naturally in a lesser degree, which 
"I have of late adopted. According to this principle 
" I can shew entire plantations which have been very 
" rapidly and successfidly pruned, and their progressivi " 
" vigour wonderfully increased by the removal of th( 
" terminal shoots, and terminal buds only, as circum-^ 
" stances required, and the moat effectual assistance has 
" thus been given to nature in the production of sound 
" wood. Whoever was the -Author of this system of 
" pruning, which I have ventured to name the terminal, 
" \s entitled to great praise, and I am inclined to think 
" that if ever it had been known in Horticulture, it has 
'• not been applied to woods til! of late years ; and even 
" now that it is not commonly applied. The Encyclopae- 
" dias of Gardening and Agriculture, of which every 
" thing useful and scientific is generally to be found 
" alludes, but very obscurely to such an operation." 
Now if any one will look at Chapters 8 and 10 in my 
book, will tind the substance of the preceding paragraph 
minutely described, although Sir Henry has thought 
proper to change the term, " shortening of the branches," 
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io " cutting m" and the central or leading buds wpon 
young shoots he terms terminal budSj so that by chang- 
ing my terms it would be made to appear that I was 
not the first to invent and practice it, I will not be so 
presumptuous to say 1 was the first to practice it, but 
that I certaialy invented it from my own observations 
and practice may be seen by referring to my book, as 
also the first to publish it, as may also be seen by 
referring to the date of my publication, 1825, and com- 
pare it with the dates of Sir Walter's, and Sir Henry's 
works, or Mr. Withers Letters, as well as from what Sir 
Henry has stated in the above paragraph. 

For myself I can say I have never seen it practiced yet, 
by any but by myself, and know but of one place where 
it is practiced, and that is in the plantations of Sir T. J. 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart, in the County of Salop, who upon 
the publication of my book-applied to me tor a person 
to conduct his plantations upon my system, which per- 
son I had instructed while at Chopwcll, and I have no 
doubt had I been permitted to contmue tliere and to have 
pursued the system, I should have instructed many young 
men, and sent them out to other gentlemen, like as Sir 
Henry fondh/ fancies, to give exa7nple by real practice . 
Any gentleman desirous of witnessing its ellecis begin- 
ning to be developed, (it having been practiced there 
but three years) may see it, by applying to Sir Tyrwiiitt 
Jones, or Mr. W. Thompson,- (at Shavvell, near Preston 
Gubballs, Shropshire, where the plantations are) who 
is the person I instructed and sent to Sir 'I'yrwhitt Jones, 
as 1 have not had an opportunity of following up the 
practice myself since I left Chopwell. Whether Sir 
Henry will think 1 am entitled to any praise, i am very 
indifferent, but it is a duty I owe to myself and the pub- 
he to make known the truth 

Let us see what Sir Henry says further upon this 
subject, without ever noticing what I have practiced and 
written upon it. He says, " There is a nurseryman in 
" this kingdom to whom I was some time since indebted 
" for the knowledge, who has prdcticed it, as he states 
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" to me, near thirty years, witliout having borrowed it 
" from any one ; it was first suggested to him, as it 
" appears, by his own reflections, and has since been 
" confirmed by considerable experience, and most uni- 
" form success ; he was surprised when I informed him 
" that the principle was known and acted upon in some 
" parts of England." He was surprised, it seems, that 
an Englishman should have any reflections or discover 
such a thing ; so it appears he is a countryman of Sir 
Henry's. " This person," continues Sir Henry, " who 
" is not less unassuming than he is ingenious, is posscsed 
" of valuable materials. for a treatise on the subject, by 
" which, besides laying down specific ruics for the art, 
" under different circumstances, directions may be given 
" for raising and managing plantations under this s^sfcm. 
" According to the author's opinion, the pruning should 
" be practiced as early as the third year, after the plan- 
" tations are made, and be continued till the eighteenth 
" or twentieth year ; he has likewise constructed tables, 
" shewing the number and distances, according to which 
" the trees should be planted on an acre of ground, and 
" the comparative merit of the ordinary and the terminal 
" method. In the presentlow stateofour Arborlcultural 
" knowledge, I am of opinion that a prfscn/ more acccp- 
" table than such a treatise could not be made to the 
" British public. 

" I request the forgiveness of the readers for this 
" long discussion, which has altogether transcended the 
" bounds of a note, and swelled lo a sort of disquisition ; 
" but independant of my own observation on the above 
" important subject, 1 was desirous of giving as much 
" publicity to Mr. Loudon's ingenious speculations, and 
"to the terminal method of pruning, which promises to 
" be productive of such general utility." 

Very specious this to be sure, but a child may see 
through it, I am to be kept in the back ground for a 
time till it is forgot ; that his countryman and himself 
may have all the credit for the improvements that have 
and may be made in that particular system of pruning. 
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Henever once alludes to what I have clone and said, b«(^ 
tells us a treatise on the subject would be an acceptabti j 
present to the British public ; never tells Uiem tliere is . 
such a Ireatise before them already in my publication. ■* 
1 do not deny but the person may have practiced it, but j 
that I did invent it, practice it, and was the first to pub- ] 
lish and give instructions how it should be performed^ • 
for the benefit of the whole British public is undeniablej, j 
as I before observed may be proved by my publication ; 
but the day may come when I shall be able to show all 
these mysteries in their true meanint^. 

Page 470. In his notes. Sir Henry says, " It is 
" well known to those who profess the best judgement 
" and the best opportunities of judging, that there are 
" few departments under government which are ma- 
"naged with more diligence and ability than that of 
" the office of the Woods and Forests. The Noble 
" Lord and the first Commissioner now at the head 
" of that department, are both nnremitting in their 
" endeavours to put the affairs of the Royal Forests 
" on the best footing, and under the superintendance 
" of men of the greatest skill and experience, and the 
"late improvements made, as I understand, are such 
" as entitle them to the liighest praise." 

Now it is clear Sir Henry has no opportunity of 
knowing orjudging for himself about the affairs of the 
Royal Forests, but he understands and tells us it is icell 
known to those who have the best judgement and the best 
opportunities of judging, &C.&C. but he does not con- 
descend to tell lis who those are who profess the best 
Judgement and have the best opportunities of judging. 
But it so happens that 1 have had opportunities and do 
know souietning about those affairs myself, and could 
throw some more light upon those matters which Sir 
Henry has taken upon himself to eulogise so ranch from 
the judgement and opinions of others, not from any know- 
ledge of his oicn. Whether Sir Henry may think E 
possess the best judgement or not I am very indifferent, 
DUt I do hope the Noble Lord at the head of that tie- 
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' iwrTinenirw^o lie tells us is so unremitting in his endea- 
vouis to put men of the greatest skill and experience to 
the superintendaiice of the Royal Forest, will restore 
me to the department from which 1 was "permitted to 
retire;" where I should be enabled by following up 
the system (which Sir Henry has praised so much for its 
utility,) that I was pursuiii;^ when that event took place 
to refute Mr. Whithers and all his friends by examples 
and facis, not opinions like Sir Henry's ; and had I been 
permitted to have continued that system of economy^ 
profit, and utHiti/, I was continually recommend inf!^, from 
whichj it nuist be evident from what I have said and 
proved, Acs, and may be accomplished, as regards eco- 
nomy, projit, utility and quick growth, and that it is not 
indispensibly necessary to realise those objects, to adopt 
Mr, Wilhers's fine hnposing theory into the Royal For- 
ests, nor other situations of a similar nature belonging 
to private individuals, (except in particular eases, some 
of which I shall allude to shortly.) If what I have 
"ventured to name" the BUtingtonian^stem o( -Aher cul- 
ture was properly understood and practiced, and I hope 
to live to see the day when it will be generally known 
and practiced, and I trust that I shall by some " chance 
or direction," which 1 cannot foresee, be placed in a 
situation where I shall be enabled to develope its im- 
mense capabilities, if I might be allowed the term, for 
I cannot help repeating it, being convinced of its supe- 
rior powers, that had I been permitted to have continued 
at Chopwell, and practiced what 1 recommended, by 
this time those plantations would have been the admi- 
ration of the Kingdom, for after the publication of my 
book, gentlemen were coming from all quarters to see 
them ; even Mr. Arbuthnot, who was then the first 
commissioner of Woods, Forests, &c. could not but ac- 
knowledge, in my presence, how grand those parts 
looked which had been managed according to my 
system : However I was to be removed, perhaps for the 
" Benefit of the Public Service." 

As Sir Henry has said so much about the qualifi- 



cations of persons to have the su peri n tendance and 
management of Woods, ForestSj or Plantations, and so 
many sarcasms about " ignorant, blind, self-sufficient 
Gardeners," as not being proper persons for such offices; 
1 would ask him if persons who have been accustomed 
to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Arboriculture all their 
life time, and particularly if it has been their whole 
pleasure and study to understand the principles and 
practice of those several arts, are not as likely to be as 
proper persons for thosR superior departments as School' 
masters, Genttemen's Farming Bailiffs, Gamekeepers, 
Jtmkeejiers, Soldiers, common Labourers, or even Car- 
penters? I have known persons of those professions ap- 
pointed to such superior important situations; would 
Sir Henry, I wonder, recommend the removing of some 
of the former description for Soldiers, raw out of the 
ranks. Carpenters, or a Common Labourer ; I have 
known such instances, and could tell where if I chose. 

The late lord Glcnbervie, than whom a more honest 
and zealous man for the success and well management 
of the Royal Forests has not been named, it appears 
thought and acted otherwise, by selecting myself and 
another "mere Gardener," a Mr. Abraham Clayton, 
whose services were dispensed with after his Lordships 
removal from that office ; two English Gardeners ap- 
pointed by a Scotch Surveyor General ! or first Commis- 
sioner of woods and forests, to the important offices of 
superintending the planting, &c. of two of His Majesty's 
principal Forests, namely. Dean Forest, and the New 
Forest. This did not shew partiality or prejudice as to 
countrymen, like Sir Henry, Mr. Withers, and some 
others ; and the late Lord Robert Spencer, a former first 
Commissioner of the Royal woods and forests, it would 
appear was of the same opinion, by him appointing 
a very clever Botanical Scotch Gardener, a Mr. John 
Dudgeon, formerly Gardener to the celebrated Dr. 
Pothergill, and the Earl of Tankerville, to a similar sltiW , 
ation, previous to LorJ Glcnbervies appointment t4 i 
that office, and who was retained by his Lordship. Wli 



"new lights'' have been discovered by some of their im- 
mediate successors to that iiiiportani otBce, and to Sir 
Henry Steuart, remains lo be developed. Thus have I 
been compelled to explain matters in justice lo myself, 
and the honour of my motto, that " Truth is great and 
will prevail," to the memory of the late Lord Glen- 
bervie, and to Gardeners in general, who have been so 
uncourteously attacked, which I trust will be a suffici- 
ent apology to any who may apply the observations to 
themselves. 

Now then is there any wonder at the low state of our 
Arboricultural knowledge, when persons such as I have 
first instanced have the superintendauce and manage- 
ment of woods and plantations ; I forgot to mention 
Attorneys, but I suspect they have often their fingers 
in the pie, as they are generally Gentlemen's Superior 
Agents, and if gentlemen do not or will not understand 
the nature and importance of Arboriculture themselves, 
what can we expect when they are under the guidance 
and direction of such persons. What is daily to be seen in 
woods, plantations, and hedges, and very much to be 
regreHerf and reprobated by every real lover of Arbori- 
culture and true interests of his country, I have endea- 
voured as much as possible in my publication to point 
out the causes and tlie preventative for those evils, and 
given as clear, simple, and concise instructions to gen- 
tlemen that I was then capable of, to see the causes, and 
prevent in future the losses and evil effects arising from 
those causes; because if we could but once get them to 
see and feel its great importance to themselves, and 
posterity, and excite in them a desire to know the 
real causes of the evils, and the true and certain preven- 
tion ; then, like all other anxious desires they would 
increase, and the thing would soon be accomplished, 
because it is certain there can be but one true principle 
and mode of pruning and training of forest trees, and 
that a person should be instructed and understand the 
principles, to enable -them to practice the art properly, 
the same as any other artists ; witness the great im- 



p'rovements in Horticulture since the establishments o^ 
Horticultural Societies ; hence the absolute nece&eit] 
of an Arboriciiltui-al Society, and extensive plantar I 
tions, where young peisoiis could be instructed in the] 
art ; and where are there more proper places or more i 
subjects to operate upon than in His Majesty's Forests, 
and who could be more proper to institute and patro-* 
nise it than His Majesty himself, on whom it would ] 
confer tlie worthiest and {greatest honour. I hope thi»l 
Hint will be conveyed to His Majesty's ear by some J 
real patriot. I must here put the question to Sir Henry, 
why a person being a Gardener, or having been oney 
should disqualify him from being an Arboriculturist f- 1 
I cannot conceive. My simple opinion, or he may calif i 
it conceit if he pleases, led me to believe they were fap.j 
more likely persons to become good Arboriculturists i 
than of any other profession, provided they turned theif I 
mind that way. My conceit made me suppose if they I 
had organs capable of relishing and understanding Hor^'i 
ticulture, the same organs might qualify them to relislf I 
and understand something of Arboriculture, but peri I 
haps I may be wrong, for I confess I am no phrenolo^ I 
gist; yet I have known some Gardeners, both English^ I 
and Scotch, whom I thought, and no doubt but they | 
thought themselves capable of attaining to the know- I 
ledge requisite for an Arboriculturist, though I am not I 
a Scotch Gardener myself, of which perhaps Sir Henry" j 
has had a Hint ; yet 1 can tell him 1 both admire andr j 
respect them generally; very few indeed have I cveP 
met with, (and 1 have associated with a great many) 
that have created in me any other feelings than bro-*- 
Iherly affections and respect, and some of the very best- | 
friends I have ever met with have been of his countrj( j 
and that profession ; but here appears something morff ( 
than meets the eye, for Sir Henry says he does notf I 
mean any reflection to the Gardeners of his own coun- f 
try, (Scotland.)' I must in this place just remind T" 
Henry, that the celebrated and often quoted Mr. Milh 
whos 



pruning and something more I presume of Arborieul-' 
liire ; even he was a Gardener, and was I as deep read 
as Sir Henry in books on those subjects, perhaps 1 could 
quote many more instances where Horticulture and 
Arboriculture were both understood by the same person. 
Sir Henry throughout the body of his work has 
advocated the great and superior advantages of the 
trenching system, as respects the quick growth and qua- 
lity of the timber, &c. &c. And at page 479, in his 
notes, he turns round and contiadicts himself, for what 
reason people must be left to judge for themselves, and 
says "the pitting or Scotch system (as Mr. Withers de- 
" signates it,) is the best system for the planting of waste 
" lands, large designs, and especialb/ for the Royal For- 
" ests, where the quality of the timber is the mean object. 
" That if the trenching and manuring system were, as 
"it is proposed, introduced into (he Royal Forests, it 
" would create a great National loss by deteriorating the 
" value of this important part oOiiepubtic property," (viz. 
the quality of the timber.) Why a person of Sir 
Henry's acknowledged judgment, should thus turn round 
and contradict his own theory, may appear wonderful 
to some people unacquainted with the circumstances. 
1 certainly agree with Sir Henry that it could not gene- 
rally be adopted, as I have before shown, nor need it, 
if the Billingtonian System were adopted and practiced, 
but not for the reason so speciously assigned by Sir Hen- 
ry, that it would deteriorate the quality of the timber, 
by causing it to grow quicker ; No, here I am of Sir 
Walter Scotts opinion, that it is ordy in its first years 
that it has any superior effects, and then not always if 
a plant is well set-off by any other method, for after 
that is effected, all depends upon the after management, 
which I have clearly proved by my late practice, as ex- 
plained in my work on that subject ,- but, most par- 
ticularly by that part of the system termed pruning, but 
which term is not properly understood or defined as 
respects pruning Forest Trees. For, as respects Forest 
pruning, it is generally, I believe, noderstood to cut' 



o|f branches from the trees, whereas, my system is t& 'i 
" cut-inn," or shorten the branches by taking off a part I 
only, or by breaking oft' the terminal bud at the end of 1 
the side branches at a proper distance from the stem, ia 
fact, to create branches more numerous and smaller, 
whereby the tree is increased in size, and the limber, I 
presume, in quality : Therefore it is to prevent the j 
necessity of pruning' at all, because such small branches 
might be left a longer time upon the trees without injurs 
ing, but actually improving them in every sense of the I 
word, till they decay and drop oft* naturally as in the 
interior of woods, where the tall straight timber without 
large knots is generally produced ; or if in more open 
places, the small branches may be left on a longer tune .1 
with benefit to the tree, or tfaey may be taken oft" earlier 
at discretion. However, I am coufident by the sytcm 
I recommend, it is possible to have tiill straight tiuiber I 
in hedge-rows or single trees in most situations, because^ i 
as Sir Henry has so ably stated, the trees would acquire 
all the protecting properties at their early age, with all 
the other qualities of quick growth, good timber, &c. &c. I 
And having acquired those properties, and arrived (o a I 
sufficient height for the stem, the top may be left to 1 
nature, to branch out in all its native beauty and wild- 
ness, and the small side branches be taken ofFor left to 
decay as may be judged best. But the limits of this 
pamphlet will not allow me to enter more minutely on 
this most important subject, but from which 1 can hardly 
forbear. 

If trenching, manuring, consequently quick growth 
deteriorates the quality of timber, why should not all 
trees that are raised in rich manured Nurseries or Gar- 
dens, and have grown quick for a considerable period 
be deteriorated, for surely it was never proposed (o 
manure the timber in the Royal Forests till it was fit for 
naval purposes. 

Page 480, Notes. Sir Henry has these remarkable 
words • — " For these and other reasons that could be 
"given, if room permitted, 1 would humbly oflferitas 
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wi to His Majesty's Commissioners ofl 
"and Forests, that the system of trenching and maiiur- 
" ing eould not be introduced into the Royal Forests 
" wUk safetj/ to the quality of British OaJc, which it has 
" been the pride and boast of this country to raise in 
" such unrivalled perfection ; I should tlierefore with 
" great deference recommend it to them to persevere in 
" the sameJwrficiOMS coarse of management which they 
"have been for some time pursuing. In this view I 
" should wish to see them employj for the operative part, 
'" none but the most experienced Foresters that *can be 
" had in this country or in Germany, where the nianage- 
" ment of woods is better understoodj and procure, if 
"possible, for the superior departmenis, snperintendants 
" who are not 7nere Gardeners, like Mr. liillington and 
" others, but who to a thorough knowledge of planting, 
" as practiced in the best districts, unite some preten- 
" sions to phytological intelligence. Mr. Withers has 
" talked of a parliamentary enquiry, and even expressed 
"an anxious desire for it; let himself or his friends 
" come forward with it when they please, the more that 
" management like the above is investigated, the more 
" it vr'dlmerit the thanks of the country." 

Eh ! Sir Henry, fine boasting ! this is nearly as 
good as ever was put in print '. this looks something 
like design ; why is Mr. Billington singled out and de- 
described as a mere gardener, without sufficient know- 
ledge or intelligence? Why should you wish to see 
Germans imported while our own Countrymen are 
starving and driven out from their Native Country by 
thousands to toil in clearing Foreign Forests ; have not 
Englishmen the same capacity to understand Arboricul- 
ture as Germans ? for, I suppose you will not say your 
own Countrymen have not. How happens it that this 
mere Gardener who has for the last twenty years of his 
life devoted his time and study to the m'lo'i Arboriculture, 
should not be a proper person for such a department ? 
and why do you call the system that was fixed and de- 
termined upon by the late Lord Gleiibervie, before Mr. 



Billington had the honour of bein^ a Superintendant in 
his Majesty's Forests, why Sir Henry, let nie ask you, 
do you term it " Mr. Billiiigton's and Mr. Driver's 
bungling operations ," and "Mr. BiUington's egregious 
blunders;" if egfregious blunders they are, why do you 
saddle me with it Sir Henry, when it is well known I 
had nothing to do but to see, whatever was determined 
upon by the Commissioners, was faithfully executed 
according to the true intent of their orders, and tbat 
nearly all the improvements that have since been made 
after I had discovered the errors, were effected by my 
suggestions? Answer rae these questions, Sir Henry, 
if you can, and as I have before observed, had my sug- 
gestions and recommendations been acted upon latterly, 
as they formerly were, DoQe of this discussion would 
probably have occurred, but I do not care, because 1 
am convinced that from *' seeming evil good will be 
educed" in time. But jnind. Sir Henry, mine is real 
knowledge, it is not " I have been informed," " 1 under- 
stand," &c. no sir, I have documentary evidence for 
what I say and could say, which would make things 
appear different from what you would wish to make 
them appear. 

Page 487. Sir Henry has published a very interest- 
ing account of what has been effected by the hole digging, 
short-sighted, Scotch system, not what may be, but what 
has been; and what has been done may be done again 
one would imagine, wi'hout resorting to Mr. Withers's 
all-accomplishing system, but as the nature of this 
work will not admit of me copying it at full, I shall 
only state the heads of it, and refer my readers who 
may be curious, to Sir Henry's Planter's Guide, because 
having some knowledge of the present owner of the 
woods in question, and of the plantations alluded to, 
1 can confirm Sir Henry's statements, having made a 
sortof calculation about three years ago of ttic profits 
that have been made upon such barren and exposed 
land, having that place and another of a similar nature 
in view when I made it ; although it might not be quite 



so cleur as Mr. Withers's Friend's ealculatione, yet sucb 
hs it is I shall venture to insert it after Sir Henry's, and 
leave it to its fate with the public. 

" About the year 1770, a Mr. White of the Wood- 
lands, (the name of the place in the county of Durham) 
purchased between seven and eight hundred acres of 
an unenclosed Fell or Moor, in a high barren part of 
that county, for about £750. About 1777 he began to 
plant it chiefly with Scotch tir and Larch, except about 
1 40 acres which he reserved as an arable Farm. Many 
years ago Mr. White made about £650 a year from 
Larch wood alone, a sum not much less than that be 
gave for the whole of the estate. About five orsis years 
ago the present Mr. White, it appeared, had drawn 
more than £iOO a year from the Larch bark only ; and 
£1000 a year as the entire revenue from his woods. 
'J'his, it is to be observed, was derived merely from the 
thinnings, except a little cut-out entirely, for his Man- 
sion, Garden, and small Park : but this must have been 
done many years ago, therefore cannot be included as 
his yearly income at the present time. From the thin- 
nings last year, 1826, the wood was valued to be worth 
£30,000; and as it has arrived at the period of its growth, 
Mr. White is now in contemplation to cut down the 
whole and replant it, after taking two crops of corn, 
(which must be of the most abundant sort,) to plant 
the estate anew, in order to create a second fortune ior 
his family." 

When I was at the Woodlands, about the year 1825, 
Mr. White himself told me, he was sure the plantations 
had deteriorated the soil like crops of corn, which is 
corroboiafed by the above quotations from Sir Henry's 
I'lantersGuide; and says he intended to take two crops 
of corn (with manure may be supposed) before he re- 
planted the land. But saying and doing are two very 
distinct things ; before the corn could be sown there 
must be the grubbing up of the roots and clearing the 
grounfl, a very seriouN expense. However, it would 
appear, that Sir Henry and Sir Walter Scott^as well as 



myself, are of a different opinion to Mr. White, as to 
trees deteriorating the soil. How, and at what expense, 
Mr. White will grub up the roots, trench, and find 
manure for the land, 1 cannot conceive ; but, when 1 
was at the Woodlands, about 1825 or 1826, he was re- 
planting some of the land that had been entirely cleared 
of the first crop, between the old stumps. Thus, here 
is a proof, that saying and doing are two things, not 
always coinciding in the same per!«on. Here then is a 
convincing fact, that the Larch and Scotch Fir on such 
land have arrived to a state of maturity in about 40 
years, or a little more, from being planted and require 
to be cut down. Now, if Mr. While would prepare 
some good soil to put to the roots of each plant at the 
time of replanting them, in the wor^t places, just to 
" set them welt off," it would most probably answer quile 
as well as his theoretical mode of taking two crops of 
corn first; I willsaj nothing of the difference of expense. 
However, he was doing the work very cleverly, by 
cutting and taking the old roots out of the holes, 
where the fresh plants were to be planted, and which 
must be attended with a very considerable expense. 
J have particularly noticed on such land as Mr. White's, 
where the Larch, but particularly Oak, and some 
other kinds had taken to grow exceedingly well among 
the roots of old plantations, that had been cleared of 
Firs and other trees. 

If the roots of trees deteriorated the land more 
than it is renovated by the decay of vegetable matter, 
both on the surface and in the ground, by the decay of 
roots, how is it that the same land should have produced 
successive fine crops of Timber from lime immemorial ? 
Now, if Oaks (or other hard wood) had been planted 
at ihe Woodlands, at the time the Firs were, (for 1 saw 
here and there one in a healthy vigorous stale, there as 
well as at another place (Corbridge Fell) belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland, equally as exposed and 
barren as Mr. White's, which has been planted about 
40 years. If Oaks, Ash, Elm, &c. had been planted at 
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the same time with the Firs, and mariageii according to 
my system ; if they had not been timber trees ot"a great 
size, there would have been a stock upon the ground 
to cut ott'as a coppice, or reserved as timber, according 
to the state they were in at the time, iVom previous cul- 
ture or neglect. Here then would have been a ready 
furnished plantation without any fresh expense, ready 
to start as soon as ever they had room and light ad- 
mitted. Planters should reflect seriously on this. 

The following calculation of the profit of an Acre 
of land planted with Larch or Scotch Fir was made, 
having the places before alluded to, and some others of 
the like nature, and distance from a market in view at 
the time, and knowing the pric<'s the timber was, and 
had been selling for about that time : 

An estimated rental per Annum of an Acre of 
barren Moor Land, planted with Larch or any other 
wood, supposing them to attain to a certain number of 
feet in a given period, say 40 years, made about the 
period Coibridge Fell and the Woodlands were planted ; 
but there had been Larclies cut at that time with, 
from '2b to 30 feet of timber in each tree. 

Suppose 1000 Larches with only 20 feet of timber 
at Xs. 6d. per foot, amounts in 40 years to the astonish- 
ing sum of £37 10s. Od. per Annum, per Acre. 
750, or 3-4ihs of that number ditto £2S 2s. 6d. ditto 
500, or only a half ditto - - J8 15s. Od. ditto 
250, or a quarter ditto - - - 9 7s. 6d. ditto 

500 Larch with 20 feet, at U. ditto 12 10s. Od. ditto 
500 Ditto 10 feet, at Is. ditto - - 6 ds. Od. ditto 
500 Scotch Firs 20 feet, at Is. ditto - 6 5s. Od. ditto 
600 Ditto 10 feet, at Gd. ditto - - 3 los. Od. ditto 
680 La^-ch, which isabontS feet apart 
each way, with 20 feet, at Is. ditto. 25 10s. Od. ditto 
500 trees on an acre is about nine feet apart, a distance 
larches might be left to attain from twenty to thirty feet 
of timber, particularly if they have undergone the Bil- 
lingtonian fcjystem in their infancy, as it is quite evident 
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a greater number of better trees might be urown upon 
an acre, by pursuing that system than any other. 

The value of other kinds of trees may be calcu- 
lated in the same way, because every tree may be trained, 
so as to attain good timber of its kind by that system,:- 
without having to be cut down nearly useless, as is gene-; 
rally the case at present. I have not troubled the, 
reader about the outlay nor compound interest, as the^ 
thinnings during that period would more than covers 



all the 



expenses: 



for 



nstance, Mr. White of the Wood-, 
lands, as stated by Sir Henry Steuart. 

Suppose 2000 larches on an acre, with 720 oaks^ . 
which would be four feet apart, then suppose you cut | 
out the 2000 larches in the first twenty years, those 
2000 larch at only sixpence each tree, one with another;., 
thus there is a proHt of £2. 10s. per acre for thinning* 1 
alone in the first twenty years, besides having oak or I 
other valuable wood ready to thin out ; the oaks, 720. J 
to an acre will stand at about seven feet six inche«.'| 
a]>art or rather more. 

But I must return to my friend, Mr. Withers, and> I 
make some remarks upon his letterto Sir Henry 8teu->.l 
art, in refutation of the doctrine laid down by SirJ 
Henry, namely, that quick growing timber is not fifcl 
for naval purposes, or in his own words, " deteriorate*' | 
the value," consequently the quality. 

Page 10, in Mr. Withers letter to Sir Henry Steu- 
art, he congratulates himself that the system he advo- 
cates so strongly was founded upon a rock, and could 
not be shaken, refuted, or overturned, because Sir 
Henry had no other reasons but that it was not proper 
for the timber grown in the Rot/at Forests, and no won- 
der Mr. Withers should think so, if no better reasons 
could be adduced, but I think from what I have and 
shall prove he will begin to think it is not " founded on 
a rock, and that all sensible men must adopt it." Per- 
haps Mr, V> ithers will find himself like the Crow that 
fancied itiielf an Eagle.^See Bewick's ^sop's Fables, 



Page 20. We again find him repeating to Sir 
Henry, that be only wrote to expose the fundamental 
errors of 8ir Walter Scott, and the heresj/ there broach- 
ed ; viz, " that the preparation of laud after a few years 
would cease to have any effect," acknowledging he 
had written with strong feelings, as he thought " Sir 
Walter had written against conviction," but that he 
had apologised more than once, and had reason to 
believe suen apologies had been quite satislactory to 
the worthy Bart, and did not conceive he was account- 
able to any body else for apparent want of courtesy in 
his address. If Mr. Withers should think I have written 
contrary to my conviction, I tell him beforehand that 
1 have not. 

Page 21. Mr. Withers takes upon himself to 
attack me again, and lay all the blame upon me; but 
1 will state bis very words. 

" But just as I was about to begin my letter to Sir 
" Walter, (he tells Sir Henry) accident put Mr. Bil- 
" lington's Book in my way, the statements in which, 
" you will allow, were too valuable for my purpose to be 
" passed over unobserved, and however you may ap- 
" prove of " the steady judicious course of manage- 
" ment the Commissioners have been for some time 
" pursuing, you cannot pretend to justify the gross 
" ignorance and mismanagement displayed in Dean 
" Forest, by the Surveyor of 1100 acres, and contend 
" that the Public has no right to complain that their 
" money was so profligately wasted." 

Here then it is clear all the blame is intended and 
endeavoured to be fixed upon me ; but having explain- 
ed this before, 1 shall say no more at present, but just 
observe it is attorney-like; he just culled what would 
suit his purpose to beat down Sir Walter ; he can apo- 
logize to Sir Walter, but thinks there is none due to 
me for such gross misrepresentations, omissions, and uii- 
courteous language, and none 1 want, lor I am, thank 
God, armed against all such mean, low, unmanly at- 
tacks, I have truth on my side, and I fear not man^ for 



' tnUh is great, and wUl prevail," as my late friend 
the celebrated Mr. Bewick used to tell me, " truth 
would come dcmm like a sledge hammer,^' and my Facts 
ffiU triumph over Mr, VVithers's, or Sir Henry's elo- 
quence, quotations, misrepresentations, or omissions on any 
of the subjects I have Doticfd. 

It appears from what Mr. Withers has said at pag;e 
39 of his letter to Sir Henry Steuart, that tbe Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Woods, &c. had applied to Sir 
Heury Steuart to write an answer to Mr. Withers's 
letter to Sir Walter Scott, which is confirmed from what 
Sir Henry says in his notes at page 480 of his Planter's 
Guide, where he so very friendlily eulogises and recom- 
mends them to pursue their judicious course of manage- 
ment, which they have been for some time pursuing, 
earnestly wishing them not to employ in the superior 
departments as superintendantsfnere Gardeners, likeMr. 
Billington. Here then is the key to all this mystery o( 
Sir Henry's recoromendin^them to pursue the judicious 
course of management they have been for some time 
pursuing, as he would wish it to be inferred, since Mr. 
Billington has ceased to lead them torong, and not to 
employ men like Mr. Billington, for it is very clear the 
publication of my book has been the principal cause of 
this discussion, and it is equally clear I must be kept 
down, if possible, and be saddled with all the blame. 
Now we see why Sir Henry has thought properto treat 
me in the manner he has in his notes, which appears 
an after consideration. 

Page 42. Mr. Withers says the intentions of 
" the late Lord Glenbervieand the other Commissioners 
'• were no doubt good, but they were misled, by those 
'' who had great prociica/ skill, if not scientific know- 
" ledge. The present chief commissioner is, / under- 
" stand equally anxious to improve the state of the 
" Royal Forests." If it is so, I trust he will bare tbe 
courage aud real honour to do justice to me, who have 
chiefly been the cause of the improvements, if they have 
actual^ commen<xd. But vast wiprovemetUs, as they are 
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pompously termed, may like pruning, as 1 have stated, 
be understood and applied in different ways, for bad or 
good purpos*'s, and at too expensive a rate to be bene- 
ficial to the reoi Puft/jc. Ought not Sip Henry to ex- 
plain his motives for such conduct, in praising and 
censuring from the opinions of others ^ without any know- 
ledge of his own. 

In letter No. 2, page GQ, Mr. Withers addresses 
Sir Henry Steuart, in the following words: — 

" There is no part of the work (.Sir Henry's) which 
" has given me more unmixed satisfaction than the 
" note on pruning, page 440, I ouffht perhaps to say 
" the practical part of that note : tne mode of pruning 
" there recommended is precisely the same that I ven- 
" tured to recommend to you some twelve months since, 
" and it is not a little singular that the very terms nhich 
'• Sir Henry takes to designate the opposite method, 
" are the very same which on that occasion I made 
" use of : the method of pruning is the same as that 
" on which i gave you my opinion, under the name 
" of " cutting-in," and the effects of that mode are de- 
" scribed by us as precisely the same : I have long follow- 
•' ed the practice, which as far as 1 am concerned is solely 
'■ the result of my own observation on the mode of 
" growth in trees, never having seen It practiced eh 
*' where, or even heard of it till 1 saw Mr. Billingtoi 
" Book." 

Well, I will give this gentleman credit for what 
asserts, only I think it possible he might have seen i 
book before, or at the time Mr. Withers applied to hii 
for his opinion upon the subject, see Withers's Lette] 
to Sir Walter; but observe the adroitness of Mr. Wi- 
thers, it did not suit his purpose in his letter to Sir 
Walter Scott to notice what 1 had said upon thatsubject, 
but applied to his friends to assist him, and finding this 
similar lo mine he publishes it in his tetter to Sir Wal- 
ter ; but pray mind Sir Henry's skill, as it was de- 
signed to keep me down," " and overthrow me ; he has 
entirely omitted what i have published oi) this most 
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important subject, and selects this gentleman's termj '. 
" cutting in," and ray shortening of the branches, and 
breaking out the central or leading buds of" the shoots', 1 
to terminal buds or shoots, which he very modestly ven- ' 
tures to name terminal pruning ; he seems so ambitious ( 
of introducing new terms, and then after he has deceived ■ 
the public on this point, he extols the value and praise ■ 
that is due to the inventor of the system, and lells US J 
there is a countryman of his who has practiced it, and I 
who v/as greatly surprisedthatan Englishman (I suppose)' 1 
could find out such a thing from his own brains, and tells I 
us further, tliat he is possessed of valuable materials for 
a treatise on the subject, which will be a. valuable present i 
to the British Public, especially as it is to he the pro- j 
duction of a countryman of his. But it is rather singulaf 1 
it did not suit Sir Henry's purpose to tell the British Pub- 
lic that there was such a treatise before them, in Mr; 
Biliington's book, wherein the method is fully described^ 1 
and also proved, thatmoreprofitabletreescould ben;rowil ' 
upon an acre under this system, than any other ; although. 
in one place he has (inadvertently 1 presume) acknow- \ 
ledgcd that it contained " the best instructions that exist ^ 
"in the Language, for conducting those two most im* 
" portant processes, the pruning and thinning of trees," 
Probably he thought I would accept the crust, like the I 
thief and the dog in the Fable, while he robbed me of j 
my just merits. 

Mr. Withers has published several very valuable j 
and interesting communications from practical men, oii J 
the quality of timber as affected by quick or slow 
growth, which all seem to overturn Sir Henry's asser- 
tion, that quick growing timber would be deteriorated I 
in qualify in the Royal Forests, but observe, no wher^ i 
else, in which opinion of Mr. Withers I entirely coin--! 
cide, but not for the same reasons, that timber will not I 
grow as fast by the reprobated Scotch system, as he has I 
termed it. Among the letters published is a good deal "J 
of flattery to our great /Zero, and some curious contrajj 
dictions. One gentleman in Letter, No. 6, says "heiflif 
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confident, because he had observed better trees in 
shaws or in hedge rows, at the lower parts of hilly fields, 
were much finer than those on more elevated situations, 
and this he is convinced must be owing to the manure 
that is washed down from the fields to their roots, con- 
sequently Ml'. Withers's system must be the best;" 
he never thinks of warmth, shelter, and other natural 
causes. 1 wonder whether our forefathers trenched all 
the land that produced that fine timber we have heard 
of, whether the Forest of Dean was ever trenqhed and 
manured, which has produced such successions of valu- 
able crops of timber, or whether all the valuable quick 
and fine grown timber of private individuals, which he 
informs ns furnislies fifteen -sixteenths that is supplied 
to His Majesty's Dock-yards has been raised by trench- 
ing and manuring, and why at this particular crisis it 
should become absolutely necessary ? what extraordinary 
revolution has taken place in our poorold mother earth, 
that she cannot produce the like again, which she has 
done for the ages that are past, without Mr. Withers's 
grand panacea ? Let Mr. Withers or his friends solve 
this if they can. 

Another of his friends in Letter, No. 7, says, " that 
" he has been through the Forest of Dean, and con- 
" fesses to Mr. Withers that the method in some instan- 
" ces is bad ; the plants have been taken out of the 
" seed bed too soon ; that they have been planteJ too 
thin, (what, too thin yet !) with the lana very foul, 
" which cerlainlif ought not to be. Here 1 hold with you, 
" he says, that the plants should be kept clean till they 
" rise above the filth and weeds about them, after which 
" they want very little attention for some years." This 
is certainly very valuable information for Mr. Withers, 
for if they were kept clean there would be no filth or 
weeds to get above them, and after that he tells us they 
want very little attention ; " that it is capable of produ- 
" cing a large quantity of good timber of all sorts, but it 
" xtants skilful management, taking the parts most con- 
" genial to each sorlj and ii the present enclosures were 



" subdivided into parts from one to three hundred acret I 
" each, and once established, there would be no want of I 
" timber for the future, with some further instructions 
" as to cutting out the underwood, thinning, &c." Such 
is the valuable information Mr. Withers has thought 
proper to communicate, probably for the information 
of the Commissioners of liis Majesty's Woods, &c. It 
is a pity he has not informed us how the additional 
fences were to increase the timber. Precious information \ 
Another of his correspondents says, that it is well 
known that plants growing in a sterile earth exhaust 
themselves by the extension of their roots to seek for 
food, and that in a fertile one the roots find support 
This ■■ ' ' 



m a narrower compa; 
studied vegetable physiology ; 
upon such inconsistent reasoning 



; person tells us he has 
I need not comment 
_ , but it is nevertheless 
what a person says, who has no doubt, great pretensions 
to phytological science. Now according to actual ex- 
perience we find ihat plants in a sterile earth will not 
extend their roots without producing a top, and in a 
fertile one, we always find the roots to extend the fur- 
thest in proportion to the top ; or, in fact, that without 
branches there can be no roots, so that the cause of 
the dwarf stunted stem and top must proceed, (if his 
assertion be just tliat the roots extend and exhaust them- 
selves in a sterile earth) from other causes, which the 
Billingtonian system of after management would etfec- 
tually remedy and renovate ; yet this is what an eminent 
writer of Horticultural and Agricultural Chemistry, 
and author of an History on English Gardening says ; 
such is the difference between practice and theory ; 
but by a multiplicity of chemical terms and words, 
like Sir Henry, it would appear the very essence of 
learning and science ; like the schoolmen of old, by using 
terms and words that perhaps themselves and but few 
others had any very clear and distinct ideas about, yet 
by Using such, people would be apt to take it for granted 
they must be very learned, mse, and scientific, and 
never doubt but that all such learned and scientific 
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persons ray must be perfectly correct and true, I have 
beard of Scientific Land Surveyors who pretended tliey 
could tell the nature and properties of soils, and wh;U 
it would produce, even by feeling; and smelling', by 
having; some presented to thein in a bason, and what it 
would be worth per acre to the ignorant, but practical 
Farmers whose opinions from experience were despised. 
When such great scientific men as these speak " there 
is nothing they say amiss," but if the practical farmer 
should speak, they say, "what fellow is this !" what 
can a mere i^armer know ? 1 have met with such men 
high in office, and supposed to possess great knowledge, 
the most ignorant on the very subjects they pretended 
to have such superior knowledge ; but office and rank 
supply every deficiency ; they will confer wisdom on u 
fool, honour and respectability on a knave — such are the 
magical effects of office and rank. 

But to return to the subject of the quality of tim- 
ber being deteriorated by quick growth. Mr. Withers 
has completely shown Sir Henry up by the numerous 
opinions from practical men of the present day, and 
quotations from the opinions and writings of our fore- 
fathers and men of science, or I might rather have said 
Sir Henry has shown himself completely up by advoca- 
ting, as Mr. Withers says, "two contradictory princi- 
" pies, and the public have a right to know which he 
'* means to abide by ; for in the body of his work he 
" strongly recommends trenching and manuring as the 
" best way of obtaining sound and valuable wood, and 
" in his notes and illustrations, (which appears to have 
" been an after production) he condemns that system, 
'• because he says it will produce timber of an inferior 
" quality in the Royal Forests. If the last opinion be 
" correct, what becomes of the fine theory of the trench- 
" ing system, which occupies the whole of the Book, 
" {except the note in question) which has obtained the 
" approbation of so many leai'ned men, both abroad 
"and at home. If, says Mr. Withers that system be 
'' a sound one, which he contends it isj it rests with Sir 



"Henry for attempting; to destroy it, and to recmicile 
" contradictious so glaring, or to use one of Sir Henry's 
" new terms, staring." Here I entirely agree with Mr. 
Withers, what could have induced such a. learned scien- 
tific uian as Sir Henry appears to be, to commit such a 
" suicidal act" as this, by which he endeavoure to falsify 
his own theory. To many this may appear rather strange 
and wonderful, but to me who knows certain Facts it is 
not so: Why all those sarcasms about " self-suthcient 
gardeners," "the blind leading the blind?" But Sir 
Henry does not mean Scotch gardeners, no to be sure ! 
And why does he recommend the Commissioners not to 
employ men in the superior departments mere gardeners, 
like Mr. Biilington. Why single meout, never hintsabout 
them, or others, not employing in such departments per- 
sons of the descriptions and professions 1 have before 
mentioned, oh no ! it was an after consideration, perhaps 
some Carpenter or other great man was sent at the pub- 
lic expense to Allan ton, to see the Tosf (WJprotJcmen/s upon 
scienlijic principles, and to enquire if they could be in- 
troduced into the Royal Forests, for the " benefit of the 
public," and who might perhaps have given Sir Henry 
some hints about persons and things. 

Further, respecting the question, that timber is de- 
teriorated, or improved by quick or slow growth (but by 
what degrees of quick or slow growth they have never 
stated,) by the trenching and manuring system, or the 
couuiion old natural system, or by ditferent soils, 1 must 
beg to offer a few observations ; but not having any ex- 
perience in the converting of timber myself, I have, like 
my friend Mr. Withers, asked the opinions of old expe- 
rienced wheelwrights and house carpenters on that sub- 
ject; therefore 1 shall state those opinions with remarks 
and suggestions of my own, which Mr. Withers will 
find to concur with those of his correspondents, and 
seem entirely to refute Sir Henry's scientific opinions. 

It is universally admitted by the experienced in such 

matters, that not only grain, but fruits, and other vege- 

^tables of the same varieties or species differ very much 
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m quality according to the different soils and local situa- 
tions, in which they have been produced. It is well- 
known that wheat grown upon strong soils, such as is 
generally admitted grows the best oak timber, is much 
heavier and better in quality than wheat grown upon 
light sandy soils, with the various substrata that are 
generally found under such soils, whether light or heavy, 
but it will be of little use to particularise. So, oak 
timber grown upon such land is thought to be much su- 
perior, but whether it really is so from that circumstance 
I will not presume to affirm or deny, but the practical 
men 1 have alluded to, affirm that oak grown upon 
strong soils, (and in some situations the wood is of a 
darker tinge,) is greatly superior in quality to oak 
grown upon light sandy soils; also, that ash grown 
upon light, dry, rich, and warm soils (consequently 
of quicker growth,) is vastly superior to ash that has 
grown upon shallow poor clay soil, of course of slower 
growth ; but, tliat both oak and ash which had grown 
moderately quick in the interior of woods was greatly 
superior in toughness and strength to that which had 
apparently grown slower in hedge-rows. But, that 
hedge-row timber, if free from those great knots and 
blemishes that have been occasioned by the branches 
having been suffered to grow to too large a size 
before they were removed was excellent for uunne- 
rous purposes, such as gate posts, pump trees, bam 
floors, thick planks, &c. Here we see soils, if it really 
is the soil, producing two opposite qualities in two dis- 
tinct kinds of timber ; the soil that produces the best 
oak will not produce the best ash, as some think. 
Again, others have found that ash grown upon deep 
rich bog earth, is not so tough and good as that upon 
light dry sandy land, which may probably arise from 
an immoderate quick growth, as ash will grow very 
quick in such soils, when sufficiently drained ; how 
scientific men will reconcile these matters I cannot tell. 
Letter, No. 15. In Mr. Withers's Letter to Sir 
Henry Steuart, one of the experienced gentlemen in the 



Dock-yards, assures Mr. Withers, " That the timber 
*' from Dean Forest is far inferior in quality to what the 
" contractors for English timber obtain from landed 
" proprietors. The timber produced from ten counties 
" usually shipped at Chepstow is vastly svperior to what 
" is supplied from the Forest of Dean." This appears 
strange, if it were true', what, no timber the produce 
of Dean Forest equal to what is procured from private 
individuals in the ten adjoining counties ? what a folly 
it must be to attempt to raise timber in His Majesty's 
Forests if it is all inferior in quality to that of private 
individuals, and particularly in one of the Forests that 
has been noted for ages for growing the very best 
timber of any of the Royal Forests. Can this be owing 
to the soil, or is there no soil in those 22,000 acres like 
the soil in ien of the adjoining counties ? Now 1 hap- 
pen to know from actual experience that the major part 
of the land selected to be planted, and which has pre- 
viously produced the timber that has been supplied to 
His Majesty's Dock-yards, is what is judged quite 
congenial to the oak, also, that there are a few spots of 
the supposed contrary quality, viz. light soil upon 
rubble or gritstone, but very little moory ; hut 1 shall 
not trouble my readers with the minutiae, suffice, there 
are soils of various descriptions, (except sandy) as might 
easily be supposed in such an extent of surface in a 
hilly country. Why such an assertion should be sent 
to Mr. Withers, by a person who professes to have ex- 
perience in the converting of timber, and by him to the 
public, appears rather strange, but so it is. 

When I was, as I have before observed, enquiring 
of one of those old experienced wheelwrights about the 
quality of timber upon such and such soils, and of quick 
or slow growing timber, I asked him, bad he ever per- 
ceived any difference in the quality of different trees upoTi 
the best soils, suppo.sing the size and age of the trees 
the same. Oh yes, he said. 1 asked him could he ac- 
count for it. Why, he said there are //e-oaks and SAe- 
oaks, (which is not correct, the oak being mon<£cious) 
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and that the ife-oaks were the strongest, hardest, and 
best timber ; he also said the same of the ash, that 
there were //eand SAeaah, which is true, being; Dimei- 
ous. There happened to be some ash trees growing 
near us when I was asking him, some of which were 
covered with ash keys, as they are generally termed, 
(viz. the seeds) that with the keys, says he is the Sfte, 
and that without the keys is the He ; observing a few 
solitary seeds on the He, as he called it, (or an Herma- 
phrodite) I observed it to him. Oh, says he, you know 
we have nipples upon our bosoms, resembling, but not 
so large as a woman ; consequently he said that the He 
or male ash was the strongest, toughest, and best timber, 
as was natural. But whether from the male not produc- 
ing seeds as any real eflFect upon the quality of the tim- 
ber would be desirable to have ascertained by well con- 
ducted experiments ; some think the male ash makes 
much the largest and finest tree, but I cannot from all 
the observations which I have very attentively made, 
perceive generally that difference in the size or form of 
the male and female ash, so as implicitly to subscribe to 
that opinion ; probably the female ash may be inferior 
by bearing much seed, but whether it is really the case 
is more than I would affirm or deny. Whether the dif- 
ference which is really found to exist in the quality of 
our Native ash timber arises from the soil, over slow, or 
over quick growth, or in the male, female, or Herma- 
phrodite, (if I am correct as to the last -mentioned species, 
or variety, for I do not profess to be a Botanist.) remains 
to be ascertained by proper experiments. If the differ- 
ence in the quality of the timber, or as to the size and 
form, if there really is any, should be proved to be in the 
male, female, or Hermaphrodite, could any discriminative 
feature be discovered to know either of the different 
trees in their infant state, particularly that which should 
be proved to produce the best timber, such person mak- 
ing the discovery would deserve a National reward and 
thanks of his Country. 

\ have been informed by a gentleman of undoubted_ 



veracity, wbo has converted a great deal of larch tim- 
ber of bia own production for iiis buildings, &c. upon 
his estate, that there is a very great difference in the 
quality of the common larch which he has used, the pro- 
duce of bis own land, and which grew in the same soil 
and situation ; the one is red, bard, and durable, the 
other white and soft, and appears not so good or dura- 
ble as the red. Now there are larches which bear 
scarlet and pale, or white blossoms on the cones ; it 
appears very probable that the larch bearing the pale 
blossomed cones produces the white inferior timber. 
This gentleman has promised me, from my suggestions 
and request, to take particularnotice this spring if he 
can discover any of the pale blossomed larch trees 
among his, if he does he will mark tbein with some of 
the scarlet blossomed, then fell some of each sort, and 
try if he can possibly discover the difference in the va- 
rieties, which produces the different qualities in the 
timber while growing, and has promised to let me know 
the rcsultij, which I may perhaps, with his permission, 
take an opportunity of communicating for the " Bene- 
fit of the Public," through Mr. Loudon's Gardeners 
Magazine. Of the great importance such knowledge 
would be I need not descant, it being self-evident, as 
all the inferior trees could be discriminated at an 
early age by their blossoms, (if it should be found to 
be correct) marked and removed, and the superior or 
red larch to be left to arrive to greater or full maturity. 
Among all our writers on planting which 1 have 
read, not one that I recollect, except Sir. Loudon, in 
his KncyclopEedia of Plants, which I saw since 1 first 
sketched these observations, has alluded to the quality 
of the two distinct species of British oak, only Bota- 
nists notice the two species; even Mr. Cobbett, who 
seems to know as much as most men upon various sub- 
jects, says he does not know of any difference tn the 
quality of the different varieties of Knglish oaks as he 
calls them, although he has given such a particular 
account of the great difference in the quality of tbe 



timber of some species or varieties of the American 
oaks ; then, why mi^ht not there be a difference in the 
quality of our native oaks ? Only one man, which Mr. 
Withers has consulted, says any thing about the different 
species of British oak, and that is alluded to in Mr. 
Withers's Letter, No. 12, to Sir Henry, from a gen- 
tleman in one of His Majesty's Dock-yards ; he 
says, " 1 feel no doubt but oaks nurtured as you pro- 
" pose, and therefore larger and liner, supposed to be 
" of the proper sp'cics, would be more esteemed for 
" \aval purposes than any other not so fine as to form 
*' and size." Some Botanists describe the two species 
QwercMs/jerfuncu/fl^rt, having petiolesat the base of the 
fruit, and Quercus Sessiliflora without petioles, others 
apply the term Rohur, which means strength generally 
to the species, Q. prdunculata, an<i others again to the 
Q. Seasiliflora, and some to the oak in general, which 
appears to me the most proper application, so that 
there appears nothing but confusion on that head 
among scientific writers. 

Now. I well retoUect when 1 was in the Forest of 
Dean, the Quercus Sfssilijiora was designated by the 
old experienced wood-cutters, as the knot acorn oak, 
from the acorns growing in clustersclose to the stalk, as 
being much better timber than the other kind ; and I 
got so accustomed to observe it that I knew the trees, 
if of a large size, at a considerable distance, by the man- 
ner of their growth, and have olten proved it by forming 
in my mind which species they were of, and have gone 
to see if 1 was right by examining the acorns, and was 
almost always correct in my previous judgment by 
my sight, — the trees are remarliably different in their 
appearance from the Quercua peduncutafa. As well as 
I can recollect, the leaves have a darker hue and more 
glossy appearance, with more numerous branches sub- 
divided into a greater number of smaller ones, diverg- 
ing from the stem in a more horizontal direction, 
whereas the branches of the other species diverge with 
more acute angles In a more upright position, and do 



not produce so many small braiiclicij, nor such close 
heads. Might not the knot acorn oak , tVoin its more nu- 
merous and smaller limbs and brandies, with more an- 
nual budsand young shoots, whereby the tree is increased 
in substance, tend to give it a lirmer, tougher, and 
harder texture than the other species, similar to what 
the BilliBgtonian system of pruning would effect, by 
increasing more numerous but suialter branches, with 
more annual budsand leaves? 

The wood-cutters used to tell me it was by far the 
hardest, closest, and finest timber, and that they could 
tell whether it was the knot acorn oak as soon as they 
applied their axe in to cut it. 'Jliis is a subject, i pre- 
sume, worthy of the greatest consideration and enquiry, 
although noiv auggesiotl publicly by William Billing- 
ton. If Sir Henry or some other supposed knowing 
great man had suggested it, it Mould be " extolled to 
the skies," but as it is me, " what fellow is this" may 
be said. If it should upon further experimental en- 
quiry be found to be of superior importance, Sir Henry 
may in some future work claim the merit to himself, 
as he has done in other things, or endeavour to award 
it to one of his countrymen ; perhaps it will surprise 
him that a " mere Gardener^' sliould think or know any 
thing about Arboricultural subjects. 

The greater part of the oak limber growing on the 
banks of the Derwent, in the county of Durham, and 
a considerable distance from it, in the neighbourhood 
of the Chopwell Woods, belonging to His Majesty, of 
which I had the charge, is noted by the wood-mongers 
or dealers in timber for its toughness, hardness, and 
superk)r quality, (without they having any suspicion 
of there being two distiuct species of oak) to some that 
grow on the Tyne side, which I understood grew on 
a sandy soil, but of what species those oaks were of 
at that place 1 had no means of ascertaining. But 
when it was determined I must retire from my employ- 
ment in His Majesty's Woods, &c. from a conviction, 
a» it was stated, that " it wouhl be for the benclit of the 



Pablic service," to have persons of a diflferent descrip- 
tioti aud rank to nie for such offices, of which I have 
given some Hints, I had some thoughts of enterhig 
into a sort of Nursery business, but circumstances not 
necessary for mo to mention at this time prevented lue, 
because when I isas down, as it was thought and said 
by some, I must be kept do'yn, and one of tay pretended 
friends when I was in office wouhl scarce know or speak 
to me when out of office, perhaps it might have inter- 
fered or injured his own private views and interests. 
However, as 1 have observed, I was going to collect 
some acorns of the knot acorn species, and had ac(u- 
ally asked leave of one or two gentlemen to gather 
some from their trees, knowing that most of the trees 
that I had observed several miles round were of the 
knot acorn oak, and knowing of the superior quality 
and high estimation entertained of that species of oak 
timber, both in the Forest of Dean and on the banks 
of the Derwent, I intended to have raised some plants 
of that species only, and to have advertised or pub- 
lished something about them, similar to what I Lave 
now done, and recommended them to be planted iti 
preference to the other species, having every reason 
to think from the accounts I had heard from the ex- 
perienced wood-dealers and wood-cutters that it was 
of superior quality. To justify me in the attempt to 
draw the attention of the public to such an important 
object, I will now venture to give a Hint, whether 
it would not be worthy the notice of the Commissioners 
of VToods, &c. to institute an enquiry upon this sub- 
ject, and if that species or the Pedunculata should 
be found of superior quality and sufficient impor- 
tance, to collect acorns of whichever species should 
ultimately he found greatlT/ superior, and raise plants 
for the Koyal Forests ; the same Hint will apply to 
Nurserymen who raise oak plants for sale, and to 
private individuals who raise their own plants. But 
1 met with no encouragement, as encouragement or 
patronage to me might have interfered with tb« 



prospects, views, and fume, as respects the management 
of hisowii woods, ofa certain pretended friend, in other 
quarters, whom to name is not necessary; the same 
observation will apply to another individual high in 

office, a Mr. T , who I shall not" venture to name" 

at present, but v/ho I believe was the real cause of my 
removal,and whose views would not admit of another in 
that department possessing any knowledge about such 
matters. 

Thus was I cut off as it were " in the midst of my 
days" from all my pleasing anticipations of benetittiiig 
my country, myself and family, and robbed of all the 
rewards due to me for near twenty years of unremitting 
attention and anxiety to promote the real honour of 
my employers, the improvement of Arboriculture, and 
positive benefit to the real and true Public. There 
IS so much aiielly and injustice in it that I cannot nor 
ought i to conceal it in my own bosom ; for who are the 
sufferers but myself and family, with the tnte Public. 

1 trust the Noble Lord now at the head of the de- 
partment, but who was not when those circumstances 
related and hinted at took place, will ere long put me 
ill a situation, as has been requested by superior recom- 
mendations, where I may be enabled, with their concur- 
rence to pursue that system I had so successfully begun 
and wished to have pursued, when 1 was so premature- 
ly prevented, and all my pleasing anticipations frus- 
trate<i at a blow, that I could by /jmc/i'caijoroo/s silence 
Mr. Withers and all such advocates for their fancied 
superexcellent and all-accomplishing system, but I 
believe 1 have done that already. 

Before I quit this subject of the qualify of the tim- 
ber of the two distinct spfjcit^^ of British oak, 1 must 
again beg leave to observe, there appears considerable 
confusion among Botanists and other writers upon the i 
sulyect about which species of oak the term Robur, 
which implies strength, is, or should be applied to, 
whether to the oak in general, or to which of the spe- 
cies ; twaie appl^ U tu the t^uercus pedunculata, bu^ > 
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according fo the opinions of the real practical men 1 
have instanced, it would appear equally as applicable 
to the Q. Sessilillora ; but may I j ust hint more properly 
perhaps as a general term to the Genus oak, as the 
strongest of timber trees, and here I cannot but notice 
the difference between theorists and practical men, and 
how erroneous notions may be continued, which may 
lead people wrong both in opinion and practice. 

In a book lately published, entitled the Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, in the volume 
which treats of Timber Trees and Fruit, it is said 
*' The oak is "the father of ships," the knotty oak 
"of England, the " unwedgeable and gnarled oak," 
" as Shakspeare called it, and in these two words des- 
*' cribed its leading properties," say the writers of that 
volume, 

Now one would naturally suppose tliis must apply 
to the knot acorn oak, or Quercus Sessiliflora, as 1 
believe being more full of knots from its manner of 
growth; they further slate — *' A writer in a recent 
" Number of the Quarterly Review, (Sir Waller Scott 
" 1 presume) ascribes the dry rot in the Navy to a aub- 
" stifutiou ot a loreign species of oak in our ownplanta- 
" tions, instead of continuing the true Native Oak, We 
*' may here notice a fact long known to Botanists, but 
"of wbich our planters and purveyors of timber for 
*' the Navy appear to have had no suspicion, that there 
" are two distinct species of oaks in England, the Quer- 
" fus Robur, and tne (luercus Sessilijlora, the former 
" of which affords a close grained, firm, solid timber, 
" rarely subject to rot, the other more loose and sappy. 
*' very liable to rot, and not half so durable." 

Here there appears botfc misconception and error, 
for the the term Robur, which means strong, and as I 
have before observed would apply more properly to 
the oak as a Genus, but here it is applied to neither 
species, but would imply a third species ; if it is intend- 
ed for the Q. peduncuiata it is applied to the wrong 
species, for according to the experience of practloul 



men, Q. SessUiflora, or knot acorn oak, is the most close 
grained, firm, and solid timber of the two, but very 
probably the Q. pedunculata, or what is here termedl 
Q. Robur might be the toughest and best timber for ■ 
particular parts of ships, buildings, and other purposes. J 
where particular weights or stress is required, as fro or 
its manner of growth, being more free from knots than 
the " unwedgeable gnarled oak," which I presume is 
the knot acorn oak ; thus the one may be more proper '' 
for supporting a great weight or resisting a strain, and 
the other (the knot oak) for not splintering by a cannon 
shot, for uprights, planks, thick boards, &c. wher^ ] 
no particular stress is laid, and as to its solidity, firmi-J 
ness, and durability, being superior to the Q.peduncuf 
lata, if cut at a proper age I think there can be no 1 
doubt from what has been stated ; therefore they are I 
perhaps both equally valuable for particular purposesj J 
if the qualities of each were sufficiently ascertained by^ 
scientific and accurate experiments. Such really usei.l 
ful knowledge as I have hinted at would soon be ascer-J 
tained were an Arboricultural Society established, or.J 
included as a branch of the Horticultural Societies 
which I do not see why it might not, and rewards ana 
eni'ouragement given for useful discoveries and conii> 
munications on such subjects, similar to the HorficuUj 
tural and Agricultural Societies. It is much to bu 
regretted that a subject of such a National and indrvi* ' 
dual importance as the art of Arboriculture should be 
suffered to languish and continue in such a vague con- 
fused low state as it is known and acknowledged to 
be at present. 

In the before mentioned volume it is stated — *' The 
" species, (viz. Q. SessiUflora} is supposed to have 
" been introduced some two or three a<;es ago front the 
" Continent, wher<» the oaks are cJiiedy of this latter 
"species, especially in the German Forests, the tiin- 
" ber of which is known to be very worthless, but what 
*' is of more importance to us is de facto. The impostor 
"■ abounds and is propagated vigorously in the New 
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"Forest and other parts of Hampshire, in Norfolk, 
"and the Northern Counties, and about London ; and 
" there is but too much reason to believe that the 
" numerous complaints that were heard about our ships 
"being infested with what was called, improperly 
"enough, the diy rot, were owing to the introduction 
*'of this species of oak into the Naval Dock-yards, 
" where we understand the distinction was not even 
" suspected." 

To believe that the knot acorn oak was introduced 
"some two or three ages ago" is very unlikely and 
improbable ; witness what I nave myself seen of the 
very large oaks ol that species in the Forest of Dean, 
and natural oak woods on the banks of (he Derweiit; 
and 1 have been informed by a gentleman, a particular 
friend of mine, that in some parts of Shropshire, n*'ar 
the Hills, the oaks are chiefly ol that species, and 1 
suspect in some parts of Wales, where I have been in- 
formed the oak timber is noted for its goodness, and 
having a dark tinge in the colour are ot the same 
species. Were it but sufficiently known to practical 
men that there are two distinct species of oaks, it would 
induce them to take more particular notice of them, 
that such natural woods have never been planted by 
the hand of man, or that the species Q. Scssiliflora has 
been introduced into this country from the Contineot 
appears very improbable. 

Again, the writers in the volume before quoted 
say — " Of the various European oaks the Q. peduncu- 
'' lata is most esteemed on the Continent, It is a magnifi- 
" cent tree, considerably taller than our native oak. 
" In the Forests of Fontainbleau and Corapaigne there 
" are at this time many trees of this species, the trunks 
" of which measure from 30 to 36 feet in circumference 
" at the base, and rise to the height of 40 feet, without 
" a single branch ; beautiful as this species is, it prc*- 
" duces however timber very inferior to our Q. Rohur. 
" (this may arise from climate, local situation, and 
"growing closer together.) J t is probable that thii 



'■ speciesj which is indifferently designated by the 
" French Botanists as Q. Robur and Q. Sessili/tura, is, 
" as stated in pages 6 and 1, a species entirely dilfertut 
" from our real English oak, for the wood of the Q. pe- 
" dunculala is described by these writers as liarder and 
" more compact than that of the Robur or Sessili/loTa. 
" The Quercus Alba of North America, (of which Mr. 
" Cobbett speaks so highly) very much resembles the 
" Q. pedunculata." 

In the foregoing remarks there appears confusion 
and contradiction. It tlius appears that mere Botanists 
or Theorists are not the most proper pei-sons to describe 
the qualities of timber, but it should be from practical 
men, in its conversion to difierent purposes, who ought 
also to know something of Botany. 

The French Botanists ascribe the qualities of the 
Q. SessUiJlora to the Q. pedunculata, as stated by the 
writers of the before quoted volume, who think the 
Q. pedunculata of the foreign Botanists is a distinct 
species from our Q. Robur (which in fact is the Q. pedun- 
culata) so that it is manifest these writers have no real 
knowledge of their own, which species produces the 
best timber, and have not noticed that what they have 
termed Q. Robur is the Q. pedunculata. Such is the 
vague knowledge, or rather errors, to be derived from 
writers, or rather copiers of such subjects, and we may 
see what an easy matter it is to continue errors and to 
lead people wrong, both in opinion and practice. 

As respects trenching of land previous to planting 
it, that I might not be misunderstood, it will be neces- 
sary (o say a few more words on that subjectj or it might 
be inferred I condemn it in all cases: No, I believe it 
may be adopted in several cases with the most beneficial 
results, and where the other system will not succeed for 
a length of time; and there are some situations wliere 
even that would not succeed for a length of time, not- 
withstanding they have grown magnificent timber ages 
ago. And there are now a few young oaks, larch, and 
other trees growing upon the dead bodies as 1 may say 
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of their foreiianiers ; but I will state the particulars ; 
it is the scite and remains of an ancient Forest, in a low 
flat situation, that has been destroyed, probably in the 
manner Sir Waiter Scott, in his Essay, has so clearlydes- 
cribed ; namely, that the trees have been cut dowDj 
and fallen in different directions across the current of 
water, which in a little time would stop it, till the 
ground became soft, like a quagmire, and they all in 
time became prostrate by those or some other causes, 
and from the leaves, branches, and other v^etable 
matter produced through succeeding ages, it had 
formed a stratum from three to four feet thick of moss 
or turf over the trunks, roots, &c. of its ancient children, 
which can be traced in layers, with the leaves, branch^, 
roots, &c. quite distinct ; and I have been informed the 
workmen have found nuts and leaves, appearing when 
first taken out nearly as brown and fresh as when they 
were first deposited, till they came in contact with the 
air when they immediately turned black. This vege- 
table matter must have been collecting for ages ; not 
many years ago it was a mere or lake of water upwards 
of 200 acres ; it is called Harmere or Harmer Hill Moss, 
and the boundaries can be traced now as far as the water 
extended, and some old persons can remember the re- 
mains of a weir, and that there had been fish in it, but 
however it had grown to a moss, or moor, covered over 
with heath, coarse grass, &c. often covered with water 
in the winter months in great floods ; about forty acres 
of it was drained, whereby it has been brought into cul- 
ture, so that now it is become a fine arable farm, except 
a small part that has been planted. 

In bringing it into that state of cultivation nume- 
rous have been the fine trees that were taken out, chiefly 
oak lying in all directions, one upon another, some of 
which have been about seventy feet in length, of clear 
stem, which have been converted to various useful pur- 
purposes, notwithstanding the great length of time they 
must have lain there. 

The method of reducing this moss of ahnost untje- 



caycd vegetable matter is rather curious, and may be 
interesting and useful to some, which I sliail endeavour 
to describe. First, to reduce the surface of the living 
vegetable matter, by paring, burning, &c. then plough 
or dig more to dry, get out the trees, then bum again 
and again, till they got near the original surface, which 
is a sort of blue clay or marl ; these processes took 
several years before it was sufiiclently reduced, as 
nottiii]^ would grow lo do any good in the tmdecayed 
vegetable matter till it was nearly reduced and brought 
down to within about ten or twelve inches of the original 
surface. Some years ago, when these operations were 
going forward, part of it, about the middle of the moss, 
was enclosed to be planted ; a part of it on the outside 
was prepared ready for sowing with wheat the next 
year ; another part was about half reduced, and about 
two or three acres left in its original state, with the 
strong lieath and coarse grass upon it, which part appears, 
and is about three or four feet higher than the surround- 
ing land that has been reduced by the processes related; 
accordingly it was planted, and on that part that was 
most reduced the trees have throve remarkably well, 
as also upon the hanks thrown up round the outsides 
when enclosed, where there was some of the original 
surface mixed with the other, which would necessarily 
happen when casting the ditches; on the part which 
was but about half reduced the plants have not throve 
near so well, and on the part left in its original state the 
plants have not grown at all, except here and there a 
Scotch fir, which might be perceived amongst the coarse 
heath and grass, but quite stunted and sickly ; here 
then is a case where neither the trenching nor hole-dig- 
ging system would succeed, but the more tedious ex- 
pensive mode of burning through several summers. 

On very heathy moors, where the surface is chiefly 
composed of undecayed vegetable matter from the roots 
of the heath, grass, &c. I believe paring and burning 
the upper suriace, and a slight trencning or deep plough- 
ing, if thai could be done, to mix part of the under 



stratiini with the surface would be attended with th#" 
most beneficial results, 

When 1 was in the Forest of Dean I observed some 
remarkable instances of extraordinary vigour in some 
oak plants that grew near some old coalpits in pulverised 
fitonesj (reduced to a sort of uiarl) whicli had been 
brought (o the surface from over the stratum of coal, 
and where 1 first conceived and saw the necessity of the 
Hiilingtonian system of pruning, and I have no doubt 
had 1 continued there to have given those plaqts the 
benefit of that system which I have since so much im- 
proved, there would have been trees of extraordinary 
vigour and growth in a short pepod ; but according to 
Sir Henry they would have been unfit for Naval pur- 
poses; but I would beg it to be distinctly understood 
that in no possible rascf* of soils or sitvations do I deny 
or think that some trees might not grow too fast, and 
may be of inferior quality to trees that grow in a mode- 
rate way, as the generality of trees do, but whether it 
arises from their gm'cft g'rou'f/i or nature of the soil and 
situation I will not presume to decide, such matters 
slionld be ascertained by well conducted experiments, 

When removing my family from Chopwell to Shrop- 
shirCj my road lay through Delamerc Forest in Cheshire, 
(one of the Royal Forests) which had been planted ten 
or twelve years, but the oak did not appear to have 
taken to grow, e:?£crpt in some particular places, where 
they appeared to grow with sufficient vigour, but not 
making that progress they would have done had Ihcv 
had the benefit of my system of ArrEti-cuLTURE. The 
surface soil of this Forest appears of a black peaty soil, 
composed of dense undccomposed vegetable fibres. The 
places where I observed the oaks growing with such 
vigour were on the sides of holrs that liad been mad^ 
for gravel, marl, or something of the kind, pari of whiol 
had been thrown to the sides, also by the sides of sore' 
drains where some of the under stratum had been mixd_ 
with tlie upper surface ; 1 also observed fruit, and olhfi 
trees growing witli the greatest vigour in some cultiv^ 



^rouiid belonging to some cottages, which I was 
assured was of the same quality as the crown land that 
had been planted witli Scotch fir, larch, and oak ; the 
oak appeared to have nearly all failed, or rnadc little or 
no progress, except in those instances I have stated, at 
least on those parts that came under my observation on 
each side the road ; indeed on some parts the Scotch fir 
nor larch did not thrive well, but on some hedge banks 
and plantations belonging to some private individuals 
there were oaks and other trees thriving very well, but 
the land appeared rather better and of a diflcrcnt quality. 
Now if this land had been pared and burnt with a 
slight trenching or ploughing to have mixed some of the 
under stratum with the upper, it is very probable the 
oak plants would have throve well all over, similar to 
those I have described ; and the nature of the ground, 
as it appeared to me, would have admitted such a pro- 
cess. But far different was the Forest of Dean, and ihc 
Chopwell Woods, where I had the honour of being em- 
ployed. Whether it would be advisable to grub up the 
present Scotch fir and larch in that forest, to introduce 
that process, I will not affirm, but should think not ; and 
entirely agree with my friend Mr. Withers, that where it 
is practicable, and expedient, on such soils and situations, 
it would be of the greatest benefit to the country at large, 
and find profitable employment for multitudes of poor 
labourers that are almost driven to desperation, and from 
their own sweet homes to distant climes; but I must 
confine myself, and not indulge in what I could say on 
such an interesting topic, but agree with Mr. Withers 
on what he has said upon the subject, to which 1 must 
I'cfer my readers. 

Now Mr. Withers may sec I have not used the arts 
of his profession, to cull and pick what would be valuable 
f-r rmj purpose. No, my object is trulh in whatever garb 
it iiisiy be found, and the real improvement of the Science 
nf Arborirulture ; and would willingly {without any 
prebidirc) agree lo work in such laudable employment 
with Scotch, Irish, AVclsh, or even foreigners, if 1 thought 
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I could learn any thing from them ; as a very sTcilfiil 
Gardener and Nurseryman once told nie, when I was 
used to travel many miles to him^ to gain knowledge and 
information on my favourite pursuit, that " he would not 
be above learning any thing, even if it was from a child 
making earth pics in the street;" he xcould not have said 
" what fellow is this." 

In the conclusion of Mr. Withers's Letter to Sir 
Henry Steuart, after completely refuting his notions, that 
quick growing timber is deteriorated in quality from 
that cause, and deducing from the whole tenor of his 
work, that Sir Henry and himself were of the same 
opinion, that trencliing and manuring was of the utmost 
importance to produce sound valuable timber, except in 
the Public Forests, (as Sir Henry asserts,) which must be 
evident was introduced for some particular reasons, 
which time and circumstances may further develope and 
unfold. He then congratulates Sir Henry and himself 
on their great atchievetnents as " Fellow Labourers," and 
the advancement which this discussion must give to 
science and the practice of planting. Mr. Withers says, 
" to these dangerous, but hitherto prevalent errors, the 
"finishing blow hasnoic been given, and 1 willingly allow 
" that yon have most ably and powerfully assisted in that 
" great work," and very quietly gives up his anxiety 
about introducing them into the Royal Forests ; and 
highly extols himself for his motives and the great good 
that he has contributed to effect for the benefit of his 
country and the improvement of the condition of the in- 
dustrious labourers; and feels confident Ihat his system 
v/ii\finalli/ become general, except in such situations that 
Sir Walter Scott has said it could not nor need not, and 
which Mr. Withers had wrote upwards of 120 pages to 
prove it ought to be introduced without any exception. 
So much for this fine A ttorney's conceit and consistency. 
But, further, to prove Ais con^rfence that it must finally 
become general, he tells us some gentlemen, of bis own 
profession, in the Court of Chancery , have become converts 
to his systemj and have ordered it to be adop 
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estate io the county of Norfolk, that it would seem, they 
have under their controul ; which it appears is a very 
fiatteringj and to hiin, conclusive argumeut, with which 
he sccins to be perfectly content ; and to enjoy his con- 
tentment and " self-delusion" 1 shall now leave him ; 
only, I must just observe, as Sir Henry and Mr. Withers 
do not appear willing to allow me to be b. fellow labourer 
with them in the vineyard, in the more skilful and hon- 
ourable employments, I hope they will permit ine to pick 
out a few weeds here and there, and sweep up and wheel 
out the rubbish, provided I do not come too near to them 
to scan any of thci r actentific and more skilful arts ,- par- 
ticularly as I was the first to point out in my publication 
the low state of our Arboricultural knowledge, and sug- 
gested the advantages that would result to the country, if 
an Arboricultural Society were instituted ; of which Sir 
Henry has taken the hint, adopted the term, and dwelt 
copiously on the necessity and utility of it all through 
his work, as though he was the very first to discover it 
and to use the term. And as Mr. Withers has taken 
sueh pains to damn my work, as not fit to be read, with 
Sir Henry's sarcasms about me, I will just let them see, 
for " their comfort," what has been said of it by three 
perfect strangei-s to me, soon after it was published, and 
conclude with a few observations on Sir Henry's great 
exploits at AUanton. 



Sicarland House, Mlh Dec. 1826. 
Sir, 

Having purchased, and read with attention, 
your Book on Young Plantations, I have derived both 
pleasure and information from it. Having for some 
years been a considerable planter, I felt more than ordin- 
ary, an interest in the system you adopted, being conson- 
ant to my own ideas on the growth and treatment of 
yomig trees ; I have fortunately succeeded, even beyond 
my moat sanguine expectations, and to a considerable 
extent. • -'^-'i' «^ ■ .■ : .f-. : i . ' 



Your experience anJ judgment^ Iioweverj would be 
of great use to me, wliicli induces nie to ask you, if you 
could with no great inconvenience to yourself, take a 
ride to Swarland, purposely to take a view of my plan- 
tations, composed chiefly of Oak and Larch, which ap- 
pear to thrive uncommonly well upon my Estates here, 
as well as upon other property I possess in the North of 
the county. 

There are two coaches, the Union and Wellington, 
which set off every morning from the Turf Hotel, in 
Newcastle, for Edinburgh, the former passing through 
Felton, adjoining my estate, and the Wellington, through 
Long Framlington, likewise adjoining to my estate. 

If you prefer either of these conveyances, and would 
acquaint me the day previous to leaving Newcastle, I 
will send my groom with a quiet horse to convey you 
hither. 

In your book you mention the name of a gentleman, 
one of the most intimate friends I have, namely, Mr. 
Huskisson, who has been to Swarland, and seen my im- 
provements ; I also know Mr. Adams, of the Woods and 
Forests, who, as belonging to that department, you must 
also know. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

ALEX. DAVISON. 



My Address is, 
Alexnnder DavisoQ, Esq, I 
Swarlanil Hoose, near Felton, | 

Nor Iham berland , 



The following is an extract from a Letter fronii 
Vale of Ctj/wd, dated March, 1826,— Signed, 



Your valuable Publication is now before me, 
and I acknowledge with many thanks the great informa- 
tiou I have derived from an attentive perusal t 



n a Letter from tb^| 
•Signed, ^H 

A MoUNTAINEQ^H 



have for more than twenty years been a labourer in the 
same vineyard, having planted seven hundred acres of" 
land in Wales, and carefully and annually pruned thcin 
from the very commencement of my undertaking;, and I 
have no cause to regret the plan I so early adopted, &c. 
&c. The rest of the letter is not necessary to state in 
this place. 



i 



Neiccastle, Oct 23rd, 1826. 



Sir, 



A friend of mine is anxious to invest 3 or 
£4000 in planting ; believing it to be, after much con- 
sideration upon the subject, the most certain means of 
commanding a large return of capital for an increasing 
family, at a future, comparatively distant period ; being 
much interested in his success, and having a taste for the 
occupation, I have attentively perused NicoU, Monteith, 
Hayes, &c. &c. (authors on planting,) and above alt, 
your excellent work, from which 1 concluded, that in a 
favourable situation, and Ihe -aork properly done, the re- 
sult is almost certain. 

My friend is very desirous of making his experi- 
ments in Argylc, or one of the adjacent Shires in the 
North of Scotland ; but not knowing how to proceed in 
acquiring the necessary information, he has requested 
me to apply to you for advice and assistance in the busi- 
ness. Having been disappointed in my endeavours to 
see you yesterday in Newcastle, 1 have taken this step, 
and shall be very happy to ride over to Chopwel! when- 
ever you please to appoint, with the assurance, that any 
trouble I may occasion you will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

am. Sir, 



Yttor 



very 



obcditnl Servant, 
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The following letter has been received since page 
71 was printed : , 

Foster Place, Dublin, April \9tk, 1830. 

Sir, 

You will perceive by the enclosed Prospec- 
tus, that your hint in the '' Series of Pacts/' &c. has at 
length been acted upon. I say your hint, for though I 
am not certain that the founders of the Society took the 
idea froni your book, or indeed, that any of them are 
acquainted with it ; so far, at least, as has come to my 
knowledge, you were ihe first person to propose such a 
society. 

A principal object with the society is,, to enter into 
a correspondence with practical persons at home and 
abroad, and endeavour to make this a focus in which to 
collect Information on every subject connected with Ar- 
boriculture ; hoping by the the co-operation of skilful 
men to introduce improvement into this important and 
much neglected branch of rural economy. 

There are few, or rather, perhaps there is not one 
planter in the united kingdom whose experience has 
been so extensive as your own ; this Sir, and emboldened 
by my experience of the liberality which uniformly 
characterises scientific men, is the only apology I have 
to offer for thus troubling you. 

Forests and young Plantations in this Country, and 

indeed so far as my observations has extended even in 

' England, are greatly neglected. Gentlemen having 

Elanted, perhaps, a great number of acres, consider they 
ave laid the foundation of future wealth, and give 
themselves very little concern as to after-management, 
whereas, you are well aware that on this depends their 
ultimate success. This vital department, (after-manage- 
ment,) is, as has been justly observed by Sir H. Steuart, 
in his Planter's Guide, for the mofll part confided to mere 
'' Loppers and Cutters of wood,** in whose hands it were 
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truly a matter of astonishment should anything short 
of utter disappointment be the result. 

The advantages which the labours of this and simi- 
lar societies will confer on the Empire, must necessarily 
be numerous and important; tliose meditating improve- 
ments, by planting, will be enabled not only to obtain in- 
formation as to the most economical and effective method 
of draining, fencing, preparing the ground, the trees 
adapted to particular soil, situation, and exposure, &c. 
but to learn where young men property qualitied to 
carry on such improvements are to be found. 

We shall be happy to receive from you a commu- 
nication on any of the subjects alluded to above ; an 
account of the present state of the Plantation made by 
you in the Forest of Dean, the comparative value of the 
recently introduced American Trees, or, in a word, on 
any subject connected with Arboriculture, 

Hoping the nature and object of my request will 
excuse the importunity with which it is urged, 

I remain. Sir, 
^ Your obedient Servaiil, 

EDWO. IMUIUMIY. 



Mr. \V. Billingf. 



GRAND FEAT AT ALLANTON ! 



Sir Henry has certainly barricaded his theory «'i1li 
a sufficiency of scieriftfic, abstruse, an* new terms, to 
make it appear the depth of learning, science, and know- 
ledge, particularly to »uch as do not judge for them- 
selves, but with what advantage to the practical Arbo- 
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riculturist every one ought to judge for themselves ; he 
has certainly made it appear very plausible and fine 
upon paper^ both by tooras and loofcs^ as appears by the 
plates^ opinions^ and praises of himself, and some of his 
countrymen, but whether upon ocular examination it 
would appear as represented, or whether it will continue 
to realise all Sir Henry's fond hopes and anticipations, 
that it will be generally adopted, and his pupils sent for 
all over the Kingdom to instruct the ignorqnt how to per- 
form such wonderful exploits^ I for one have my doubts ; 
and I trust Sir Henry will not be hurt if he should find 
people so perverse, after what has been said in its 
praise, by himself and some others, to entertain any 
doubts of the certain success, or use, except in particular 
cases, of removing such large trees, although upon sden- 
tific and fixed principles, or even presume to judge for 
themselves. 
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